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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ee 

In the wide field of social service the 
opportunity of the employer of labour 
is apt to be overlooked. Yet no class of 
the community, not excepting ministers 
of religion, has an opportunity so unique 
and so close at hand. The position of 
employer carries with it great power over 
the employed. There are times of elec- 
tioneering excitement, when in all too many 
instances complaints are rife that masters 
are alert to the possession of this power. 
It is good to see the recognition under 
conditions where party or personal ends 
is not the motive. Messrs. Brunner, Mond 
& Co., whose generous consideration for 
their workpeople has already led them to 
provide at Great Winnington, Northwich, 
recreation grounds, pavilions, clubs and 
schools, have now begun the erection of 
workmen’s baths, at an estimated outlay 
of £4,000. The building will be 1535 feet 
“Jong, it will have 50 shower baths, six slipper 
baths, and one hundred dressing and dry- 
ing rooms. Lockers are provided so that 
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- workmen may, after taking their baths, 


leave their work clothes behind, and change 
into home clothes. This example of Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond is altogether admirable, 


‘and one which should be largely copied, 


both in the interests of the cleanliness and 
-comfort of the men and of the public health. 
Employers sometimes excuse themselves 
from these outlays on the ground that 
the British working man does not appreciate 
such privileges, and often abuses them. 

There is truth in the objection, but much 
depends on the manner in which such 
_ departures are entered on, and there will 
certainly be need asa rule not only to put 
these excellent advantages in the workers’ 
way, but to educate them to their value, . 
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Sir Robert Perks is quoted as giving the 
following opinions to an American inter- 
viewer in regard to Wesleyan Methodism 
in this country. He thought the progress 
of Methodism could not be measured by 
the number of its members. ‘‘ Side by 
side with the slight decrease of members, 
there has been a marvellous expansion 
in number of adherents—meaning by that 
term worshippers and communicants. 

I think that the general average of abil: ty 
in the pulpit is far above anything I have 
known during my forty years’ close know- 
ledge of Methodism. That is to say that 
the theological attainment and intellectual 
capacity of the preacher is higher. But 
our preachers are cast too much in the same 
groove. There is not the same variety 
of talent and personal gift. Oratory is at 
a discount. The anecdotal preacher hardly 
exists Sensationalism in the pulpit is a 
thing of the past. The habit of reading the 
sermon is creeping into the church. 

As a general proposition I should say that 
the political preacher does not exist in 
British Methodism.’ 

RaRELy does a week pass but fresh 
evidence is forthcoming of the deplorable 
condition of the milk trade, and such 
evidence points more and more insistently 
to the need for much more effective and 
thorough control by local authorities of 
the milk supply in their respective areas. 
Dr. Collingridge, medical officer of health 
for the City of London, gives some start- 
ling facts regarding the analyses of 32 sam- 
ples of milk taken at City railwaystations. 
The samples were submitted to Dr. Klcin, 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He reports 
that 15 per cent. contained an appreciable 
quantity of dirt, 40 per cent. had disease 
germs, and of these 12°5 per cent. produced 
in guinea-pigs definite tuberculosis with the 
typical tubercle bacillus. Of a number 
of guinea pigs inoculated with some sedi- 
ment from the samples, one died with severe 
inflammation of the lungs, and another with 
extensive pseudo-tuberculosis. The per- 
centage of tubercle-infested milk was the 
largest ever recorded in the City. When 
some of the milk was traced to its sources 
it was found that at one farm four cows 
had bad udders, and another was a very 
tuberculous-looking subject. In another 
case a cow was found suffering from pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 


Tue recently issued annual report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Work- 
shops shows the beneficent working of 
factory law and the enormous evils which 
still obtain in many branches of industry. 


‘Random samples of what is still going on 


are such as the following. Payment’ of 
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wages partly in money and partly in kind 
still obtains in certain paits of the country. 
An employer at a pottery was accustomed 
to lend his men sums of £1, to be repaid 
in four weekly instalments of 6s. each. 
Some of the men were always in his debt, and 
some weeks would not only have no money 
to take up, but still owe 6s. on a previous 
loan. In some beer-bottling works a prac- 
tice exists of boys sucking the syphon filters 
to start the flow of beer. In parts of the 
Cardiff and Swansea district houses for 
working men are so scarce that men sleep 
in three relays of eight hours each in the 
same bed. Caked filth two inches deep was 
picked up from the floor of a bakehouse 
by an inspector. West End dressmakers 
toil for wealthy clients under most unhealthy 
conditions. Still lead continues to poison 
many victims in the pottery trade, and 
cases of most horrible suffering are reported. 
The unhealthiness of the conditions under 
which girls work in the Belfast factories 
is strikingly brought out by Miss Martindale, 
who reports that the death rate in the age 
group 15 to 20 in Belfast is double that of 
Manchester. ‘‘A high infantile mor- 
tality,’’ she remarks, ‘‘is depressing, but 
it is hardly to be compared with a high 
death rate amongst children of 10 and 
upwards. It needs but little imagination 
to realise the pain and wretchedness which 
must have preceded those deaths.’* 


Tur Harvard Theological Review for 
April (second number of the second volume) 
opens with a tribute to the late Dr. Edward 
Caird, by Professor Wenley, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and formerly of 
Glasgow. A Lowell Institute lecture on 
‘* Calvin and Servetus,’’ given in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, by Dr. Emerton, of 
Harvard, follows, and the last of the 
seven articles this number contains is on 
‘* The Service to Nervous Invalids of the 
Physician and the Minister,’’ by Dr. J. J. 
Putnam, of Boston. 

THE current number of the International 
Journal of Ethics opens with an article on 
** The Meaning of Evolution in Ethics,’? 
by Professor Norman Wilde, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. ‘‘ So far, then, is 
evolution from being the explanation of 
our moral judgments,’* he concludes, 
**that, on the contrary, our moral judg- 
ments are an explanation of evolution.’’ 
Other articles are ‘‘ Some Ethical Aspects 
of Industrialism,’’ the paper read at the 
Church Congress last October by Pro- 
fessor D. H. MacGregor, of Leeds, and 
‘©The Meaning of Experience for Science 
and Religion,’’ by Professor Frank Gran- 
ger, of Nottingham, ; Mr. W. R. Hughes 
gives an account of the ** Alpha Union.” 
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“OQ That I Knew Where I Might Find 
Him /?2 (A search for God). By May 
Loéwenstein.—This little monograph is one 
that only needs to be known to find its 
way into many homes. It breathes through- 
out the finest devotional spirit, and yet 
it embodies a clear forceful argument, and 
appeals to knowledge and reason as much 
as to spiritual insight and faith. Miss 
Lowenstein is well-known as a devoted 
social worker in Birmingham, and doubtless 
through the contact with life, and the 
knowledge of the deep permanent needs 
of human nature that her work has brought, 
has come the persuasive force manifested 
in every page of her little book. It opens 
with a touching and wholly true delinea- 
tion of the soul’s need of God, the com- 
panion without whom life is lonely, and 
the whole universe for man ultimately 
unsatisfying. Then it proceeds to justify 
the deep intuitions in which men have 
felt that they have found Him for whom 
they have been made. The authoress 
passes in review many difficulties and 
objections, particularly those arising 
from scientific knowledge and modern 
thought that bases itself, or professes to 
base itself, thereon. These she handles 
briefly but firmly, and so touches each 
topic that it sheds light upon the pathway 
of her search. It is this frank acceptance 
of scientific fact, and the indication of 
the main lines along which it may be 
harmonised with the deeper demands of 
the soul, that give to the essay more than 
ordinary apologetic value. No one will 
read Miss Lowenstein’s contribution without 
being stirred. But to those who have 
found their faith halting, who, amidst the 
problems and mysteries of the present day, 
feel themselves to be drifting rudderless 
and anchorless, the work is especially 
to be recommended. It will really help 
in the things in which enlarging numbers 
to-day need real help. (Birmingham : 
Cornish Bros. 1s, net.)—J.W.A 


God’s Message Through Modern Doubt 
is a volume of sermons by the Rev. E. 
Aldom French. .The author, who is a 
Wesleyan minister, says in the preface 
that ‘* as scepticism is due to a misunder- 
standing of Christianity, its existence is 
a call to the Church for restatement, 
explanation and new emphasis in its 
message.’> From this, as well as from 
the title of the book, we had supposed 
Mr. French’s standpoint to be that of the 
New Theology or of some other form of 
liberal Christianity, but on turning to 
the sermons themselves, we were quickly 
disillusioned. With considerable fresh- 
ness and wealth of illustration, he preaches 
the old orthodoxy. It is difficult indeed 
to see where the “‘ modern doubt ** comes 
in, except it be in his contention that 
criticism and the general advance of know- 
ledge have but rendered the familiar 
‘* Evangelical ?* doctrines more secure. 
He begins one of his discourses by saying : 
‘Let us frankly admit that a non- 
miraculous Christianity is a delusion.’* 
Frankly, we do not admit that it is, even 
after reading the remainder of the sermon 
in which it is argued, amongs other things, 
that ** Miracle is a necessity of religion 
at some point of the world’s history, that 
we may know that God is living and 
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rational,’ It is too late in the day, 
surely, to insist that man’s knowledge 
of the existence and rationality of God 
depends on acceptance of the miracle 
stories of the Bible. (Duckworth & Co. 
2s. 6d. net.)—J.M.C. 

The Churches and Usury, or, The Morality 
of Fwe per Cent., is a well-written little 
book by H. Shields Rose, whose thesis 
is that ‘‘ all lending for increase is anti- 
social and oppressive.’’ The first four 
chapters consist of an historical retrospect, 
in which the author shows that such lend- 
ing for increase was disapproved of by the 
most noted law-givers and philosophers 
of antiquity, and by the Christian Church 
until quite modern times. Where there is 
so much weighty historical witness against 
usury, no apology is needed for re-consider- 
ing the morality of it; and even if Mr. 
Rose fails to convince his readers that the 
practice is altogether bad, he will probably 
awaken them to a greater sense of the 
evils that result from the abuse of it. 
The lending of money at interest may be, 
and, we believe, generally is, a convenience 
and benefit to all concerned, but it also 
may be, and often is, a means of oppression 
and misery. It is not the professional 
money-lender alone who may abuse his 
position. We are all money lenders now- 
adays—in so far as we have any to lend ; 
and we cannot be too careful and con- 
scientious as regards either the placing of 
our investments or the amount of interest 
we are justified in taking. Those who 
complacently draw big percentages from 
money which they have invested in 
business concerns that pay employees 
hardly enough to keep body and soul 
together, are as guilty of oppression and 
cruelty as any Shylock. Mr. Rose’s book- 
should help to promote a wholesome feeling 
of responsibility in this matter of money-. 
lending, and we, therefore, wish it a good 
circulation. (T. Sealey Clark & Co., 
Ltd.)—J.M.C. 

Coilard of the Zambesi. By C. W. 
Mackintosh.—Whatever may be thought 
of the value of the ordinary missionary 
efforts among semi-civilised people, it is 
impossible to withhold a feeling of interest 


in, and praise for the men who act as_ 


pioneers in this cause. Here is a book 
which tells of the devoted labours of a 
man and his wife from 1858 to 1904 among 
the Basutos and the Barotsi, in days when 
Europeans were scarce on the Zambesi. 
It is extremely well written, and while it 
tells, of course, especially of the result of 
the labours to which these two lives were 
dedicated, it is important also for the 
evidence it gives of the influence of the 
missionary upon the politics of the land 
wherein he resides. The book is illustrated 
with a large number of valuable and 
interesting photographs, (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.) 

The Painted Mountain. By Peter Laur- 
istoun— The chief merit of this story 
consists in its very graphic description of 
the Lebanon district, its scenery, and its 
customs, in which the scene is pitched. 
Beyond this it is a rather wearisome 
exposition of the manner in which certain 
company promoters, with an English 
official to back them, made use of the 
hereditary animosity of Druse against 


Christian for the furtherance of their. 


interests. Its redeeming feature is the 


ee, 
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nature, and endowed with a quick p 


doubt, which evidently exists in the 
author's mind, as to whether it is worthy 
of a great empire to lend countenance 
to such schemes or to support with its 
armaments the men who make them, 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

A Man’s Vengeance, and other Poems, by 
George Barlow.—Everyone who is familiar 
with the graceful and courageous work 
of Mr. Barlow will welcome this latest 
product of his muse. It will suffice for his 
admirers to be assured that these new poems 
contain the same beauty of form and of 
language, the same sweetness and force, 
the same melody and clearness as his 
former work. To othersit may be necessary 
to say that he has long been known to 
many readers as a gifted singer who does 
not disdain to reason, and as one of the 
truest worshippers of true womanhcod 
that our age has known. The poem which 
gives the title to this volume, and occupies 
more than half of it, tells of the power of 
love to sweep all thoughts of vengeance 
aside, and to turn a base revenge to nobler 
issues. That it touches, like so many of 
his poems, the heart of our common 
experience the following stanza willshow-— 
‘* Still to hold fast to the vision; to be- a 

lieve: that love is-ncar, ee 

Daily still to struggle onward, without Ss 

rapture, without fear ; : 

To retain one’s faith in ” sunset, Ww 

the sun has left the sky, _ 
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is harder than to die.’’ 


There are also a dozen. sonnets, of whi 
some deal with passing events, as th 
Battle of the Sea of Japan, the burial 
Sir Henry Irving, and the memory of 
Queen Victoria. Very beautiful are two 
on ‘*' The Nobler Woman,’’ and anoth 
which speaks of woman as ‘‘ Man’s ros 
of earth, in heaven a rose of God.’* — 
are so accustomed to the fitness of M 
Barlow’s metres that it is strange to di 
cover something to cavil at. Yet one 
of the finest poems in this volume s 
from the unfitness of the metre in 1 
itis cast. This is “ The Angel of England, 
of which the opening stanza runs th 
** When our puny tasks engross us, 

the hearts of thousands dream, — 

While we dally with our pleasure « 

our - grief, r 

Gladly, sadly, the world marches towards = 

some destiny supreme. % 

And it may be that the fatal hours 

brief.’* 
The second and foarte lines in this su 
a patter song rather than dignified 
something to smile at rather than t 
one’s earnest thought, which is t 
purpose of the poem. (H. J. @ 
23. 6d. net.) aa 


Tue man of a cheerful spirit—es 
if he be of a thoughtful and symp 


tion of what is due to others’ fe 
well as his own—is a blessing to all aro 
him, teaching them by his friendly com 
animating them by his bright | exa: 
and assisting them by his. fraternal ef 
to take up their various burdens, and, ¢ 
pilgrims that beguile their journe 
pleasant conversation and snat 
sweet song, to go rejoicing on 

eee Hutton. a 
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RELIGION AND POETRY.* 
By THe Rev. W. L. Scurorper, M.A. 


We celebrate this year the centenaries 
of the births of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Alfred Lord Tennyson. Lovers of 
good literature necd not be reminded of 
their indebtedness to these aristocrats 
of letters for hours of joy and inspiration 
and esthetic satisfaction. We may reason- 
ably doubt whether the love of good litera- 
ture is so widely spread as the greatly 
extended sales of cheap editions of classical 
authors might lead us to believe. So 
many causes operate in the buying and 
selling of books, that it is only in the 
strength of a mountain-removing faith or 
of a desire which interprets all things in 
the line of its own fulfilment that we 
can believe in a general enlightenment 
of the people which leads them to prefer 
Meredith. to Marie Corelli, Milton to 
George R. Sims, Addison to G. K. Chester- 
ton. If readers of standard prose writers 
are not too numerous, readers of great 
poetry are few indeed. Even among 
fairly well-educated people there seems to 
be but little reading of the poetry which is 
the glory of English literature. There is 
an unquestioning acceptance of the criti- 
cally determined values of the greatest 
writers, but there are few signs of the 
life lived with Wordsworth and Browning, 
with Shelley and Swinburne, with Keats 
and Tennyson. The world is in too great 

- ahurry to trouble much either with poetry 
or with religion. The morning paper 


supplies both elements in hommopathic 
quantities, and anything making greater 
demands upon time and attention is 
as impatiently set aside. The plain man 
‘ mistakes the intensity of great poetry 
for mere literary subterfuge ; and in the 
-_ impudence of his common-sense condemns 


poetic art and achievement as luxury and 
vanity. 

It is some consolation to know that 
among readers in England andin America 
‘Tennyson and Holmes are privileged 
persons. If it is correct to speak of the 
popularity of any poet, we may think of 
them as holding a high place in the affec- 
tions of ordinary men and women who 
trouble little about the niceties of art or 
the subtleties of metaphysics, but care 
-more for music and pathos, and a tender 
handling of the whims and fancies, the 
aspirations and fulfilments of a common 
humanity. It may be that the popular 
reception reflects somewhat on the worth 
of that which is received, toning the 
splendour and lessening the brilliancy ; 
be that as it may, the truth remains that 
— for thousands of souls Holmes and 
' ‘Tennyson have been as the shadow of a 
rock in a dry and thirsty land where no 
water is, and that from them have come 


, 
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energy and cleansed the soul from the 
 defilement of a sin-touched civilisation. 

‘& Gladly we acknowledge the sincerity 
and purity of their work. Nothing of 
~ uncleanness is here, nothing of that subtle 
‘witchery of doubt which disintegrates the 
soul and robs the sun of its glory. A 
high morality pervades the body of their 
_ poetry; here ard there are touches of 


B.& FU. A. at Essex Hall, on Wednesday 


‘streams. of refreshment which renewed | 


: *An address at the public meeting of the | 
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spiritual genius and flashes of mental 
intuition; the vision hovers, the dream 
lingers, and we are made to know the 
exceeding riches of that kingdom into 
which the great poetic soul passes by 
right of nature and of grace. 

The lives of Holmes and Tennyson 
reveal interesting similarities of disposition 
and achievement. Both were children of 
ministers of religion ; both came of good 
sound stock; both inherited and maintained 
the aristocratic temper; both were some- 
what suspicious of democracy; both kept 
themselves out of the great social move- 
ment of their day; both made their prime 
appeal to thej cultured of their nation. 
In more intimate fashion both magnified 
the artistic office, and painfully toiled 
after the perfection of line and phrase. 
In the conventional sense, both were 
religious poets ; ina true sense both kept 
before them the ideal of a consecrated 
art which would find divine justification 
in the strenuous eflort to speak of high 
things in the temper of priests of the 
mysteries of the eternal. If in the judg- 
ment of criticism Tennyson ranks higher 
as a poet than his contemporary across 
the water, this is not to say that the work 
of Holmes falls behind that of Tennyson, 
in those qualities of humaneness, of 
sincerity, and of artistic truth, which, in 
combination, wake irresistible appeal to 
the mind and soul of the ordinary reader. 
In one rcspect Holmes and Tennyson are 
on the same level in their use of poetic 
art for the furthering of truth and the 
deepening of religious feeling; but at no 
time did they deliberately sacrifice their 
art in the interests of a purely didactic 
purpose. We may agree that the effect 
of their work has been in the loosening 
of theological dogma upon the mind of 
man and in the more definite application 
of the methods of science to the difficulties 
of the religious life. The science of Holmes 
made for harder. and perhaps clearer 
conclusions than were possible from the 
philosophic questionings of Tennyson 
and the implied answers: but the poetry 
of both writers is saturated with reverent 
common-sense and penetrated by the 
temper which ultimately leads us to the 
glad acknowledgement of the value and 
power of religion. Their work is some 
illustration of the relation of religion and 
poetry. 

By slow degrees we are coming to a 
clearer idea of the meaning of religion. 
We may think of it as the realisation of 
God in communion and Jn life, or as that 
condition of vital being wherein the human 
is known as divine, and the sense of world 
variety and phenomenal diversity is lost 
in the overpowering consciousness of 
essential unity. Religion is catholic in its 
application to life ; it is the expericnce of 
spiritual reality, and thus hes meaning, 
for the whole of existence. The state of 
religious communion finds its fulfilment 
in conduct, and may be expressed in 
righteousness or in art, in the practical 
social virtues, or in the beauty of literature, 
or music, or painting. Religion is the 
affirmation of the soul that the things 
which appear are but the shadows of 
eternal realities, that behind the things of 
time and sense are the glories of a spiritual 
kingdom, discerned now and again In 


worship and communion, and expressed 


eT 


in the beauty of holiness and in the holi- 
ness of beauty. 

In the divine manifestation given in ait 
and righteousness we have the assurance 
of an ever-living, ever-moving Ged, with 
whom creation is a perpetual activity. 
The mystery of creation should not blind 
us to its actuality. Through the thought 
of thinkers, the vision of the artist, the 
ideal of the prophet, creation is a fact; 
the mind and purpose of God are revealed 
in the philosophy and science and litera- 
ture of our day, and in the deepest sense 
they are poets who, by divine grace, 
fashion in intelligible forms theirexperience 
of the spiritual kingdom. Itis a pity that 
the term ‘‘ poet’’ is so often applied to 
the mere versifier, to the rhymster whose 
only value may be in the power of sensuous 
gratification. It may be difficult to 
distinguish the functiors of the poet 
as creator and the poet as artist, since the 
creative genius is krown through the 
artistic excellence, or at least makes its 
appeal by artistic forms; but if we 
remember that the artist may fashion 
material supplied to him in the experience 
of others, and that the poet must work 
from an original experience of God, we 
may be able to differentiate the work given 
to us in literature. 

Great poetry is not merely great art, 
it is great life. Itis not the perfection of 
technical skill which moves us greatly but 
the nature of the life handled. As artists, 
both Tennyson and Holmes take high place; 
but we may doubt where as poets they are 
worthy to rank with the great souls 
who gave us ‘‘ Paradise Lest’? and 
‘*The Prelude.’? For in Milton and 
Wordsworth and Shelley and Browning 
we seem to lose the sense of the art in the 
rapt enjoyment of the wondrous life 
embodied in their work. 

All poetry should give us a sense of 
spiritual values, for it is an attempt to 
lead us by the symbolism of language 
to the emotional appreciation cf the soul 
of the universe. 

Not by the way of the rationalising 
intellect, but by the way of spiritual 
intuition does the poet lead us to the deeper 
understanding of life. The spiritual cx- 
perience itselfas its own valid authority. 
Even the love lyric or the occasional verse 
may be charged with divine qualities 
which exalt it to the level of poetry proper. 

The activity of the true poet is in its 
very nature religious. It moves among 
the common things of life and reveals the 
inherent divinity ; it deals with the tragic 
passions of men in the light of their chasten- 
ing influence ; it touches joy and sorrow 
and proves that they, too, may be of God. 

Art is not necessarily religious; but 
poetry, in its very nature as the revelation’ 
of soul, brings us into closer communion 
with the great life which moves in and 
through all things, and deepens within us 
the sense that God is not far from any one 
of us. 

Because poetry is revelation so docs it 
hold ideal elements which make for pro- 
gress and development. It is the call to 
the higher life of the spirit; it is an 
appeal to the divinity within to recognise 
the divinenees and beauty of life. It 
may be that to all of us is granted poetic 
if not artistic power; indeed, only by 
virtue of the poet within do we under- 
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stand the poet without. If in ourselves 
we accept the vocation of poet, so is 
it incumbent on us to move by methods 
of communion and worship to the intense 
realisation of the life of God. The art 
by which our experience might be of 
value to the world may be denied us, 
but such is the truth of God’s being that 
the life holding elements of His divine 
nature becomes in itself poetry which the 
spiritually discerning may read to their 
eternal joy. 


‘* Build thee more stately mansions, O 
my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll, leave thy low- 
vaulted past 

Let each new temple, nobler than the 
last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea.”’ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Tue first meeting of the new committee 
was held at Essex Hall, London, on June 
2, when there were present Revs. H. 
Enfield Dowson (president) in the chair, D. 
Agate, Dr. J. E. Carpenter, J. M. Connell, 
B. C. Constable, A. H. Dolphin, E. D. P. 
Evans, A. Hall, E. S. Hicks, P. M. Higgin- 
son, F. H. Jones, J. A. Kelly, J. Mc Dowell, 
A. J. Marchant, H. D. Roberts, C. Roper, 
H. J. Rossington, T. P. Spedding, C. J. 
Street, W. G. Tarrant, G. H. Vance, 
J. H. Weatherall, J. Wood, J. J. Wright, 
Miss E. Rosalind Lee, Messrs. J. Harrison, 
C. 8. Jones, W. B. Kenrick, Jno. Lawson, 
Dr. W. B. Odgers, I. Pritchard, T. F. 
Robinson, J. W. Scott, A. 8. Thew, J. C. 
Warren, J. Wigley, G. W. R. Wood, and 
the secretary (Rev. J. Harwood). Apolo- 
gies for unavoidable absence were 
announced from Sir W. B. Bowring, 
Revs. W. H. Lambelle, J M. Lloyd 
Thomas, and C. Travers. 

The ex-president (Rev. J. Wood), on 
behalf of the committee, offered a cordial 
welcome to the new president on taking 
the chair. Among other matters of busi- 
ness the following were dealt with :— 

The Revs. Hy. Gow, C. Hargrove, 
Messrs. H. P. Greg, G. H. Leigh, Grosvenor 
Talbot and Gomer Thomas were co-opted 
as members of the committee. 

The Revs. F, K. Freeston and H. 
Rawlings were appointed to represent the 
Conference on the National Council of 
Peace Societies, and Rev. T. Arthur 
Thomas and Mr. John Lewis were requested 
to attend the fifth Peace Congress at 
Cardiff on June 29 and 30. 

The Treasurer presented his accounts, 
and it was agreed that the usual annual 
statement be circulated with a complete 
list of the officers and committee. 

The Conference representatives on the 
committee on the supply of ministers 
were chosen as follows :—Revs. E. D. P. 
Evans, Dr. J. E. Odgers, Joseph Wood and 
Messrs. J. Dendy, W. B. Kenrick, and 
F. W. Monks. The committee, with the 
addition for this special purpose of Messrs. 
Chancellor and Wigley (as representing 
the lay preachers), was requested, in 
consultation with the Principals of Man- 
chester, the {Unitarian Home Missionary, 


and Carmarthen Colleges, to prepare for 
the consideration of the committee a 
scheme of reading and examination for 
‘* lay workers on probation.’* 

It was agreed that the Ministerial 
Settlements Board, whose establishment 
was sanctioned by the Conference at 
Bolton, should consist of (a) three 
ministerial and three lay representatives, 
with the president, treasurer and secre- 
tary of the Conference appointed by the 
Conference committee; (b) one ministerial 
and one lay representative appointed by 
each of the five advisory committees ; 
(c) two representatives of the ministerial 
fellowship. The Revs. C. J. Street, J. 
H. Weatherall, Jos. Wood and Messrs. 
Jno. Dendy, Ronald P. Jones and J. 
Harrop White, were chosen to represent 
the Conference. 

The president, the secretary, and Rev. 
Joseph Wood were appointed to confer 
with an equal number of representatives 
of the B. & F. U. A., and the Ministerial 
Fellowship respectively, with regard to 
the preparation, revision and annual 
publication of a ministerial roll. 

It was agreed to postpone the considera- 
tion of the Bolton resolution on increased 
co-operation, &c., until the committee 
was completed by the addition of the co- 
opted members. ; 

A sub-committee, consisting of Rev. 
D. Agate, Dr. W. B. Odgers, Messrs. T. 
Fletcher Robinson, and J. C. Warren, 
with the president, treasurer, and secre- 
tary, was appointed to consider the 
amendment of the rules as suggested at 
Bolton. 

It was agreed that the next meeting of 
the committee be held in Manchester on 
September 30. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


—_—_+4—____— 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


At the annual meeting, on Thursday, 
June 3, letters were submitted from a 
number of the Foreign Correspondents of 
the Association. The letters of the Rev. 
Wilfred Harris from Adelaide and the 
Rev. F. W. Pratt from Winnipeg we must 
print in full. Extracts from other letters 
are here given :—- 


Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer :-— 

‘*T should love to come to the anni- 
versary meetings if this was possible, but 
here I am wending toward my eighty- 
sixth milestone and must say, no. I have 
to be quiet, take short contracts and easy, 
and with these must be content. My 
heart will be with you, you may be sure, 
rand my heart-whole benediction.’’ 

Rev. Dr. S. M. Crothers :— i 

‘“'The programme of the Whit-week 
meetings has come to me, and has made 
me long to go on a pilgrimage to London. 
As I cannot be present in body I must send 
my greetings by mail. The best wishes of 
all American Unitarians are with the 
company that meets in Essex Hall.’’ 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland :— 

‘“*It would give me great pleasure to 
be with you once more, to grasp the hands 
of old friends, and to listen to the in- 


spiring words which will be sure to be 
uttered from many lips. Dr. Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, comes back from his month in 
England greatly pleased with the results 
of the Conference at Bolton, and full of 
praise of the spirit of loyalty and earnest- 
ness which he found everywhere among 
English Unitarians. The great success of 
your Van Mission is stirring him and 
others to the inquiry: ‘Cannot we here 
in America do more than we are doing now 
to carry our Gospel to the people in places 
which are as yet untouched by it?’ We — 
are already pushing our Unitarian pro- 
paganda rather vigorously by means 
of our church door distribution of litera- 
ture, our Post Office Missions, the ‘ Para- 
graph Pulpit,’ which many societies are 
taking up, and the very active Publicity 
Department of the American Unitarian 
Association. All this is excellent and 
effective, and our experience encourages 
us to press on in these directions still more _ 
earnestly. And yet the printed word can 
only to a limited extent take the place of 
the spoken, and our great question nowis, __ 
How can we multiply the latter? How 
can we reach the multitudes outside of 
all churches with our Gospel fresh and 
warm from the lips and heart of the livin 
preacher ? Plans are being made for some — 
new efforts to this end the coming summer, 
but I cannot yet speak of them very 
definitely. I can only say that your Van_ 
Mission zeal is proving contagious over 
here. N 
‘* I trust that your London meetings in 
Whit-week will be large and in every way — 
successful. May the Divine Spirit of Truth 
and Love be with you in them all’? 
Rev. C. W. Wendte :— a 
‘The recent visit of our president, 
Dr. 8. A. Eliot, to your country, and 
word at your National Conference and 
other gatherings have given you renewed 
assurance of our friendship and co- — 
operation. Somewhat later, in June, — 
hope to pay you a visit in London, and 
discuss the plans and purposes of the 
International Congress of Unitarian and — 
other Religous Liberals to be held i 
Berlin in the last week in July (1910), a 
well as other matters in which British 
and American Unitarians have a common __ 
interest. ‘3S ie 
‘* You will be pleased to learn that our 
First Congress of Religious Liberals at 
Philadelphia (April 27 to 30) was a grati 
ing success. Seventeen different Religio 
Fellowships were represented by som 
fifty speakers, who discussed ably then 
of high religious and social import, 01 
1,000 paid memberships were taken, - 
audiences ranged from 400 to 1,200, < 
from first to last the Councils were 
monious and spiritual. This new f 
tion is intended to be our National coun 
part to the International body a 
referred to. Like the latter it 
originated and is mainly supported by 1 
Unitarian denomination in this count 
but seeks a fellowship and service be 
the lines of sect and creed. It has_ 
promise of usefulness in behalf of 
cherished ideals, and will, we hope 
to similar federations of religious | 
in other countries.’’ er 
Other letters of greeting | 
Bishop Ferencz and Dr. Ga 
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of Koloszvar, Hungary ; 
Schickler, President of the National Union 


of Reformed United Churches of France, 
Professor Bonet Maury,: Paris, the Rev. 
G. Fayot, of Nimes; the German Pro- 
testantenverein, Professor Gustav Kriiger, 
M. J. Hoog, of 
Professor 
Kerdmans, Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz and 
Rev. F. C. Fleischer; Rev. U. Birkedal 
and Miss Westenholz, of Denmark; Pro- 
fessor Montet and the Rev. E. Rochat, 
of Geneva, and Rev. E. Ryser, President 
of the Verein fiir Freies Christentum, 
Switzerland; Rev. J. Hocart, Brussels ; 
Rey. R. Balmforth, Cape Town; Rev. 
M. Jochumsson, Iceland; and Mr. V. R. 
Shinde, Bombay; Pandit 8S. N. Sastvri, 
Prof. B. Nath Sen, Brahmo 


of Giessen; Dr. I. 
the Dutch Protestantenbond ; 


Calcutta ; 
Samaj Committee, India. 


FROM ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA. 


Under the bright blue sky of Australia 
there is a tree that takes its coat off, 
and as one long strip of bark after another 
peels off from branch and stem, the lower 
branches of the tree catch these falling 


pieces, and the great white gum tree 
stands forth in its shirt sleeves with its 
coat over its arm. If, therefore, those 
present at the B. & F.U.A. meetings will 
allow me to shift the scenery for a moment, 
I will ask you to join Rev. F. Sinclaire and 
myself as we stood together on the top 
of Mount Lofty on April 7 and looked 
down over a waving sea of forest covered 
hills on to the plains of Adelaide and the 
shining sea of St. Vincent’s gulf beyond. 
Conspicuous among the other trees stood 
here and there, like a tree drawn in chalk, 
the great white gum tree, emblematic 
pethaps of the need for Unitarianism also 
to take its coat off in a land where one’s 
church going is not, but one’s practical 
life is the natural expression of one’s 
religious faith, whether it be the worship 
of the horse and its swiftness, or some 
other worship, as of sheep, corn, copper 
and gold, wages, votes, farms, gardens, 
or of some other and not wholly visible 
od. . 
i The primeval forest, awaiting the axe 
and the men who can take their coats off 
to repeat the laborious lives of primitive 
man, clearing, digging, planting, suggests 
the special demand in a new land for the 
muscular side of man. The plains of 


Adelaide are already cleared and settled. 


and occupied by the many garden suburbs 

of the city whose spires and buildings lie 

half way between us and the sea. A 
population of a hundred and fifty thousand 
dwells upon those plains, though the central 

city itself totals but thirty-six thousand ; 
oliveyards, vineyards, orange groves, lie 
beneath us, and as our eye follows the 
coastline to the mouth of the Torrens river 

and the great ships just visible as specks 

and splinters in the basin of the outer 
3 harbour, we see where much corn is 
shipped and other fruits of the earth for 

the breakfast tables of the B. & F. and 
other dwellers in the old country. It is 

? a land that needs physical conversion, and 
counts as converts those that leave the 

city life and go to labour on the soil. 

z The city of Adelaide itself occupies one 
square mile of land, and on all four sides 
a half-mile or so of park lands intervenes 
between the city and its suburbs, The 


Baron F. de 


city has one large central square, and 
four smaller squares, all planted with 
trees. Close to the central square, and 
about the second building from it, on the 
left hand side of Wakefield-street, is the 
Unitarian church, with its octagonal 
tower peeping above the trees that grow 
in the paddock where the horses and traps 
outspan during Sunday morning service. 
The church door admits us first to the 
vestibule under the tower, and thence a 
second door opens into the church itself. 
Organ and choir seats and vestries to 
right and left occupy the chancel ; stained 
glass windows and memorial tablets bear 
witness to your fellow-labourers here in 
the cause of religious freedom during the 
past fifty years, one tablet to the late 
Mr. C. W. Whitham being added during 
the past year. The pulpit is on our leit, 
and our company in the morning will 
number sixty to seventy, and in the 
evening about forty. The Sunday School 
buildings are to the right of the church, 
and on the third Sunday in the month the 
Sunday School children attend the morn- 
ing service in the church, and the usual 
sermon vanishes and a story-teller telling 
**the story of religion ’’ replaces it. We 
began with the Ancient Britons, and shall 
soon be arriving in Normandy with 
Tanfranc and -Anselm at the Monastery 
of Bec. The school meets only in the 
morning at 9.30 a.m. and numbers some 
forty scholars. 

Both school and church attendances 
are seriously threatened by the coming 
discontinuance of all Sunday morning 
tram cars. With children coming from the 
seaside or the hillside, and a congregation 
similarly scattered, this is a serious matter 
to us. A special Sunday School omnibus 
is being run from one of the suburbs by 
our school superintendent to meet this 
difficulty, and the church committee is 
making inquiries as to what other churches 
are doing. Had we built near the race- 
course and been open on race day, cars 
from all suburbs, without any need to 
change cars, would have brought us 
alongside the racecourse ; but I fear it is 
true that the demand to go to church is 
not strong enough to repay the electric 
car trust for Sunday morning traffic. 
We rejoice for the men to have their 
morning’s rest ere the pleasure traffic 
begins for afternoon and evening, but it is 
a serious matter for our own Church, with 
its wide scattered congregation, and its 
morning congregation and Sunday School, 
many of our people being three miles away 
and others six miles from the church. 

Thus, in reply to your letter, do I send 
greetings to the fellowship of our faith in 
England and the rest of the world from 
the Church in Adelaide, South Australia. 


WILFRED HarRIs. 


York-street, North Kensington, 
South Australia, April 21; 1909. 


is expected from the British Isles. During 
1908 two thousand miles of railway were 
built by the various systems. This re- 
markable activity is being continued, and 
important tracts of new territory are con- 
tinually being opened up. The new 
Transcontinental Linc—the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, is rushing forward its construc- 
tion, and promises to enter Prince Rupert, 
on the Pacific, in 1911. The Canadian 
Pacific is inaugurating a campaign of new 
work, which demands an expenditure of 
twenty millions of dollars, while the 
Canadian Northern is planning extensions 
westward, which means an outlay of eleven 
millions, The long discussed line up to 
Hudson Bay is at last to be a reality. 
The Peace River territory, towards which 
many longing eyes have been turned, 
will soon be opened by contemplated 
lines. Some are even dreaming of the 
time when the City of Winnipeg will be a 
seaport, enabling one to step upon the 
steamer at the City pier and sail by way 
of Lake Winnipeg, Nelson River Canal, 
and Hudson Bay for Liverpool, or other 
foreign ports. During the last eight years 
the farming regions and cities of the 
Western provinces have recorded a remark- 
able growth. Winnipeg has jumped from 
40,000 in 1900 to 128,000 at the present 
time; Brandon from 6,000 to 12,000 ; 
Saskatoon from 200 to 8,000; Prince 
Albert from 1,000 to 7,000; Moose Jaw 
from 1,700 to 10,000; Regina from 3,000 
to 10,500; Calgary from 6,000 to 22,500 ; 
Edmonton from 3,500 to 21,000. All this 
means that Western Canada has a great 
future before her. Canadians are now 
realising this as never before, and are 
giving themselves to great tasks of the 
new land in the true spirit of patriotism. 
Ten years will mean a great deal in the 
development of the Western Provinces. 
Vast prairies will become fields of grain, 
small villages will grow into cities, Prince 
Rupert will take its place as one of the 
important seaports of the Pacific, and 
the other cities of these provinces will 
steadily grow in population and import- 
ance, 

I am emphasing this phenomenal growth 
in order that it may be understood how 
important it is that we should do our best 
in giving the people of this new land the 
blessings of our living gospel. There is 
not in Canada a Liberal Christian Church 
from Winnipeg to the Pacific Ocean—- 
a distance about equalling that from Paris 
to St. Petersburg. And yet this expanse 
of territory is being settled largely by 
English speaking people. They are young, 
resolute, independent men and women 
who have had the courage to leave the 
old home, with allits intimate associations, 
and take up the untried life of the new 
country. Such a population as this ought 
to be receptive to Unitarian ideals, To 
be sure our work should have been begun 
here a number of years ago when the 
principal cities were in a still more fluid 
condition. We should have taken up our 
work at the same time that the great 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches did 
theirs. If we had done this we should 
have been well established in many 
important centres by this time, But, 
as this was impossible, we ought to try 
to make up for our late arrival upon the 
scene by earnest and well planned effort, 


FROM WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


Western Canada is fast losing its title 
of ‘*The Great Lone Land.’’ During 
the present year it is estimated that two 
hundred thousand new settlers will arrive 
in this new western country. They are 
pouring across the line from the Republic 
at the south at the rate of seventy thousand 
for this year, and about an equal number | 
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from this time on. We should establish 
churches in the provincial capitals at once 


(Regina, Edmonton and Victoria). Also 
in Vancouver, Calgary, and Saskatoon. 


There should also be inaugurated a system 
of circuit-preaching for each province, 
for in no other way can growth of popula- 
tion and changing conditions be so well 
studied and taken advantage of. The 
four Western Provinces should be flooded 
with our literature, so that the present 
woeful ignorance in regard to Unitarianism 
shall soon be a thing of the past. In all 
these ways we shall not only build up 
Canadian churches of our faith, but we 
shall gradually recruit a ministry from 
Canada itself to take charge of these 
centres of activitiy. Although our work 
is but a few months old, I have already 
received several inquiries in regard to 
our Divinity schools from promising young 
men, and two ministers from other denomi- 
nations have signified their desire to work 
with us. 

During my six months’ work in Canada, 
‘it has seemed wise for me to devote myself 
to the organisation and strengthening 
of our Church in Winnipeg. I feel sure 
that results have justified the wisdom of 
this course. The beginning which we have 
made, I believe to be a permanent one, 
which will result in a strong, self-support- 
ing Church. We are holding our two 
Sunday services in a small centrally 
located theatre. Our evening congregation 
sometimes reaches two hundred. Through 
these services not a week passes when we 
do not get into personal contact with some 
new-comers, who are specially interested 
in our reasonable interpretation of religion. 
We have also already distributed several 
thousand copies of our literature. Our 
Sunday-school now has an enrolment of 
46, Our Woman’s Alliance is a very live 
organisation. It is proving its usefulness 
by encouraging the social life of the Church 
in many ways, and has inaugurated a sys- 
tem of post office mission work which will 
exert an influence throughout Western 
Canada. We have organised a very 
promising men’s club which will play an 
important part in the work of the Church, 
and we trust it will be a power for good in 
the City. The financial side of the move- 
ment is not what we expect it will be as 
time goes on. At present the Church, 
raises at the rate of between nine hundred 
and one thousand dollars a year. It is 
necessary to spend this for rent, pianist, 
advertising, and other incidental expenses. 
We hope that the Church will become 
self-supporting in from three to five years. 

I hope soon to be able to hold services 
of meetings in other towns and cities. 
T amalso trusting that by the Fall another 
man can b? found to continue the work 
here in order that I may be relieved for 
service still farther west. I am trying 
to get into contact with individual Uni- 
tarians throughout the provinces, and I 
shall welcome help in this matter from 
ministers and others throughout the 
British Isles, 

Frank W. Prarv. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
May 12, 1909. 
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To discern an excellence is to receive 
a trust.—Martineau. 


‘thesis 


‘means nothing more than ‘‘ 


world exists for him only as a possibility.’ 
‘But this objectionable self-engrossed being 
who justly forfeits any claim upon ad 


-actual but only possible,’ 
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|The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THH WRITER’S NAME and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


ae 
£*T§ EVIL NECESSARY 2? ”’ 


Sir,—In his criticism of my treatment 
of the problem ‘‘Is Evil Necessary ? ”? 
Professor Jacks has made it quite clear 
that he resents the use of the term posst- 
bility in reasoned discussion, and with it 
that of moral perfection or sinlessness in so 
far as sinlessness depends in any’ way on 
possibilities. It will perhaps conduce to a 
clearer understanding of the issues at stake 
if I first consider certain points arising out 
of Professor Jacks’ criticism of my render- 
ing of moral perfection before passing 
on to the allied subject of real possibilities. 

There is a point in this criticism 
which I am not anxicus to dispute. 
I refer to the contention that ‘‘ the morally 
perfect man is the very one for whom the 
chance of becoming worse exists in its 
extremest form,”” since if he yields to the 
temptation to progress no further, then, 
seeing that ‘‘ to grow better when you are 
good is so much easier than not to grow 
worse when you are bad,’’ he must be 
classed with the chief of sinners. Now it 


‘is no doubt unfair to the saint that his 


sleep on the Delectable Mountains should 
cost him so much, and it may be that God’s 

judgments are less like those of Circe than 
this argument would suggest; but, after 
all, there is much to be said for the simpler 
(upheld in the InquirER many 
years ago, I find, by Mr. Whitaker) that 
goodness necessarily implies the possibility 


of evil, the chance of becoming worse. 
In any case, the main issue with which 


we are here concerned—Is Evil Necessary ? 
—is in no way affected by the answer we 
may choose to give to this further question 


as to whether the possibility of evil can 


ever pass over into a moral impossibility. 
My main contention—the contention, 
namely, that the chance of becoming 
worse is not in itself an actual evil and 


does not imply any actual evil—remains 
unafiected by the answer we give to this. 


ulterior question. 

If goodness is taken to imply the per- 
manent possibility of evil, moral perfection 
never yielding 


to temptation.’? This is sinlessness, as I 


understand it, and as I hold that it is never | 


necessary to yield to temptation, I infer 
that sinlessness is a moral goal towards 
which it is not presumptuous for our human 
nature to strive. Why this simple and 
practicable conception of moral perfection 
should be pilloried in inverted commas 


and be made responsible for ‘‘ the heady 
is more than I can’ 


revolt of Pragmatism,’’ 
understand. Perhaps a clue to my critic’s 
attitude may be found in the fact that he 
appears to think that when I speak of 
moral perfection I mean that state of a 
human being ‘‘in which the evil of the 


Jacks’ friendship by blinking at the ram- 
pant evil of the world—the profuse activity | ° 
of evil volitions—and s saying “this evil is not. 
is very. different. 


‘tuled by the same abstract | 


>|I remain whole-heartedly at. 
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from the being who approaches the world’s 


actual evil with the conviction that it is 
not necessary that it should be there and 
that it ought to exist as a possibility only. 
It is true that a world regenerated in this 
way, @ world where evil has been reduced 
to a possibility-status, does not commend 
itself to Professor Jacks’ moral sense. But | 
surely Professor Jacks does not hold that 
it is morally desirable that evilshould never __ 
be rooted out of the world, and that-should = 
it show signs of vanishing, our duty, as ; 
self-respecting moral warriors, must be 
to hasten to call it back? He surely 
cannot hold that a world in which evil 
is no longer actual is a world in which the 
self-respecting man must betake himself 
to suicide ? When we pray ‘‘ Deliver us 
from evil’? must we add the words under 
our breath ‘* but not altogether!’’ ? And — 
yet, assuming that Professor Jacks believes 
in some sort of sinlessness as a moralideal, 
I cannot see how I can help imputing to 
him the view that sinlessness can subsist — ny. 
only through fighting against actual evil; 
and on this view complete deliverance from es 
actual evil would mean delivenas from 
sinlessness ag well, Fans tee 
Professor Jacks suggests that moral 
perfection—that is, sinlessness, as I hay 
called it—should not ‘‘ be used for 
solving of any problem for the simple re. 
that it is nothing but a problem itself 
Moral perfection is most certainly a pro 
—and something more. But if ouly su 
conceptual instruments could -be us 
for the solving of problems as were the 
selves beyond all need of critical vevisic 
all proofs would rest on a dogmatic 
‘* Necessity,’? ‘* possibility,’? ‘fact ”’ 
all of them problems, and yet it seems ti 
that ‘‘ necessity ’’ is _ essential to 
consistency problem, “‘ possibility 
the problem of freedom, and ‘* fac 
all the problems of experience a 
nature-study. 235 
I pass on now to Professor ¢ 
paradoxical contention that the 
‘*can’’ needs to be banished from 
language of philosophy. This 
indeed be abandoning the world to necess' 
or fate, and stultifying every functio1 
the will. There are, no doubt, cert 
uses of ‘* possibility ’? which are a serio 
bar to clear thinking. There is a spu1 
‘may’? which still plays an illicit 
in certain abstract realms of thou 
notably that of Formal Logic, whe 
trespasses ambiguously upon ground lot 
held sacred to logical necessity; and \ 
find it again only too frequently i in 
science, under whose deterministic 
‘may’? in last resort means “‘m 
But in both these regions, and in ¢ 


personality and freedom are _ 
excluded ; whereas the §* po 
meaning only. in relation 
choice and ‘personal decision. € 
Freedom-Philosophy, ** possibilit 
fundamental, and, helding as I 
personality implies the reality of fr 
among possible alternatives of 


Professor James in his contention 
there are ‘‘ possibilities that — 
neocssities,”” "These possibiliti 

‘alive,’? and when alive, 
the will that has to choose 
more teal than any a 
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Professor Jacks remarks, in this connection, 
that the pregnant truth that possibilities 
when alive are as real as any realities ‘‘ is 
covered up in every argument which rests 
on a distinction between reality and 
possibility.’* I have no wish to cover 
up this truth—I would rather proclaim it 
—but in the interests of mutual under- 
standing I must point out that my 
argument for the non-necessity of evil 
does not rest on the distinction between 
possibility and reality, but on that between 
possibility and actuality. A ‘‘ possibility,”’ 
as I understand it, is a real possibility, a 
reality none the less real for being different 
in kind from that other form of reality 
which we call actuality. At the same time, 
I welcome the concession contained in 
the words ‘‘ when possibilities are alive 
they are as real as any realities.’’ If 
Professor Jacks could be persuaded to 
accept James’s live possibilities as possi- 
bilities that were not necessities, and to 
accept them, moreover, as_ possibilities 
that were not already actualised realities, 
the concession would form, in my opinion, 
a solid basis of very genuine agreement 
between us. 

W. R. Boyce Gipson. 


ee 


_. THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
Tue Kinc oF THE THREE Crowns. 
(Continued from page 375.) 

‘Now while King Charles. was in reality 
the heart and soul and guiding hand 


of the empire, he did not wish his people to. 


feel that they were directed by his will 
alone. He wanted them to think of 
him as their father as well as their over- 
lord, and as a father who took his children 
into counsel with him, and shared with 
them the management of things. So he 
devised a new and magnificent method of 
discussing the government with them. 
Tn the autumn he held an indoor council or 
parliament of his chief officers, but when 
the summer came round he summoned 
his people of all ranks to assemble for 
their country’s sake in a vast open-air 
camp called ‘‘‘Ihe Mayfield,’’ where 
projects of peace and war, new laws and 
old grievances were discussed daily in 
the tents and in the sunshine. There were 
present not only counts and dukes and 
margraves, but bishops and abbots and 
monks; not only rich men and soldiers, 
but poor men and farmers too. As all 


this multitude could not assemble in actual 


os .* 
. 


debate, they chose their several representa- 
tives to meet in a special tent or building. 
While these men reasoned together, King 
Charles would stro!l round amongst the 
host, plainly dressed, with nothing to 
distinguish his rank but the gold-headed 
staff in his hand. And as he went about 
he talked and jested with great and with 
humble, with young and old alike. Now 
all these things did Charles as the wearer 
of the silver crown, the father of his people. 
But there were other matters to think 
about and another crown to win, this time 
an iron crown. 

One year the king summoned his May- 
field to meet outside the city of Geneva. 
Every man was to come prepared for. 
war, Landholders marched thither under 
the banners of their counts, Poor men 
came armed with lance, and bow and shield, 


Others, humbler still, with clubs, seythes 
and flails. The rich were mounted on 
horse-back, with sword and lance, and 
wore long coats of mail and iron skull- 
caps. These men were the main force of 
the army on whom the king depended to 
deliver his famous, irresistible charges. 
The troops from each separate district 
brought baggage wagons with leathern 
aprons or covers, containing food for three 
months, arms and clothing for half a year, 
and tools for siegeworks and encampments. 
Those who could not give their service in 
the field had to give money; but as most 
men were willing to serve their king with 
life and limb, there were few who stayed at 
home beside the old folk and the sick, 
the women and the children and the 
servants. 

On this occasion, war having been de- 
clared against Didier, king of the Lombards, 
the great army had to advance over the 
Alps into Italy by way of the Mont Cenis 
and Great St. Bernard passes. So next 
we have the scene of King Charles’s 
approach to Pavia, the capital of Lombardy. 
King Didier stood on the city wall with 
one of his officers watching the coming 
host. When the advanced guard appeared, 
he inquired if King Charles was amongst 
them. ‘‘No.’* said the other, ‘‘ not 
yet.’’ Regiment after regiment marched 
in from the distance, and the Lombard 
king kept asking fearfully if Charles were 
there. ‘‘ When the plain is covered with a 
harvest of spears, when rivers of spears 
fiow round the walls of Pavia, then will 
King Charles appear,’” said the officer. 
And so, at last, as though a black cloud 
were creeping over the earth, the emperor 
and his host came on. As the writer who 
tells the tale says, ‘‘a dawn of spears 
darker than night rose on the leaguered 
city. King Charles, that man of iron, 
appeared ; iron his helmet, iron his arm- 
guard, iron the corslet on his breast and 
shoulders. His left hand grasped an iron 
lance. Iron the spirit, iron the hue of his 
war-steed, Before, behind, and at his 
side rode men arrayed in the same guise, 
Tron filled the plain and open spaces, 
iron points flashed back the sunlight. 
‘¢ There is the man whom you would see ! ”? 
said Olger to the king; and so saying be 
swooned like one dead.’* The end of 
the story is that the conqueror having 
captured the city crowned himself king 
of the Lombards with the Lombard crown 
of iron, and this was fitting for the man 
of the sword and the master of nations, 
who ruled from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Oder, and from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean. 

One other scene in the life of Charle- 
magne. It is Christmas Day in the year 
200, The king and his army are at the 
gates of Rome, welcomed thither by Pope 
Lec. The Pope stands with his red-robed 
cardinals and mitred bishops at the entrance 
of the city, while the crowds cry ‘* Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.”’ 
The king alights from his horse, and kneel- 
ing down, embraces the feet of the Pope. 
Then follows the triumphal service in the 
great church of St. Peter’s—not the domed 
cathedral we know to-day, but its pre- 
decessor. There is an imposing procession 
of the dignitaries of the church with vest- 
ments and banners of ali the colours of 
the rainbow; every corner of the great 


¢ 


building is packed with excited observers ; 
billows. of music fill the arches and the 
aisles, and the half-invisible fumes of 
Incense saturate the air. At the climax 
of the service, the Pope steps towards 
Charles, who kneels before the altar and 
Is supposed to know nothing of what is 
about to happen, and placing. on his head 
a golden crown proclaims him King of the 
Romans and Emperor of the West, which 
meant that he was king of kings, guardian 
of the Church and champion of the 
Christian faith. Charles made his title 
good by his friendship to the Pope and his 
munificence to the Church. Moreover, 
if any one is in doubt as to what kind of 
stuff his own Saxon ancestors were made 
of, he should read the story of how the 
Saxons of Charles’s time resisted him for 
over thirty years until at last he not only 
overcame them, but compelled them to be 
baptized as Christians, which seemed the 
right way for the champion of the faith 
to prove his valour in those days of plain 
words and hard. knocks. I have seen 
an old picture of the Saxon king and his 
nobles being baptised. They are standing 
in the water out of doors, in great wooden 
wash-tubs, while a bishop gives them his 
blessing. 

At last came the end of Charlemagne’s 
glorious reign of forty-seven years. The 
chronicler tells of portents which were 
supposed to indicate clearly that either 
the emperor would die or something else 
would happen. That year there were 
eclipses of the sun and moon—(you can see 
there usually are if you look at the 
almanack.) There were spots on the sun 
too. The wall of the palace was cracked, 
and the bridge over the Rhine was carried 
away. Hyen Charles’s name and title 
painted within the dome of his church at 
Aachen began to fade out of sight. If, 
in the face of all these signs and wonders 
the king died, what less could be expected ? 
He expected it himself, made his will, 
divided his vast empire between his two 
sons, Charles and Pepin, told the doctor 
it was all his fault—-‘‘ the leech has un- 
done me,’” he said—and breathed his 
last. I know not whether it was because 
he seemed to have a tireless spirit that they 
buried Charles the Great sitting upright, 
clad like the king of men that he was, 
with his great sword “‘ Joyeuse ’* laid 
across his knees. Life was one with 
warfare to him, and the weapon with which 
he laid about him was gladness itself. 

H. M. Livens. 


BRITISH LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WOMEN. 

Dar Si1r,—May I trespass upon your 
valuable space to remind the many 
friends who, during last week, expressed 
to Miss Herford and myself their desire 
to become members of the British League 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women, that I shall be happy to enrol 
their rames on receipt of their subscrip- 
tions, which should be addressed to me 
at Essex Hall. It would also save much 
inconvenience and delay in forwarding 
receipts if treasurers of local branches 
would address to me as above. 

M. EB. Martineau 
(Mrs. Sydney Martineau), 
Treasurer of the League. 
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CHURCHES AND ASSOCIATION. 


WE called special attention last week to 
the concluding section of the annual report 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association on the ‘‘ Representation of 
Congregations.’’ It contains a very useful 
survey of the history of the question, so far 
as the Association is concerned, which 
deserves the serious consideration of all 
who have the welfare of the churches and 
of the Association at heart ; and it will, we 
trust, lead many of our readers to a fuller 
study of the whole subject. We commend 
to their attention particularly the passages 
in Dr. Drummonn’s Life of Dr. MARTINEAU, 
dealing with the events which culminated 
in the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Act of 1844, and the later controversics 
which led the Unitarian Association in 1867 
to abandon the principle of congregational 
representation. The same passages of his- 
tory should be studied also in Dr. Car- 
PENTER’s ‘‘ James Martineau,’’ in which 
we note as especially significant pp. 234-40 
and 447-49. And there are also, of course, 
Dr. MarrTInEAv’s-classical essays on ** The 
Unitarian Position ’’ and ‘* Church Life ? 
or Sect Life ? ”? 

This year’s Association report, after 
recording the victory of 1866, which showed 
that ‘‘the majority of the members of 
the Association were strongly opposed to 
defining or limiting Unitarian Christianity 
in any dogmatic or sectarian way,’’ goes on 
to describe the further movement which 
led to the abandonment of the representa- 
tive principle, followed by the brief and 
abortive history of the ‘‘ Free Christian 
Union.’ The report says : ‘‘ Several Unit- 
arian ministers were further of opinion that 
the time had arrived for the formation of 
some large and wide religious organisation 
of liberal Christians to which our ehurches 
might be prevailed upon to link themselves. 
Before proceeding it was considered ad- 
visable to alter, if practicable, the consti- 
tution of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association.’? That sentence hardly 
makes clear the vital point at issue. It was 
not the desire to form ‘‘ some large and 
wide religious organisation’’ which led 
several Unitarian ministers’? to take 


the action they did; it was rather the desire 
to have a union of the churches, which 
others also might be free to join, which 
should be based avowedly on the principle 
of an open catholic fellowship. The funda- 
mental principle of undogmatic religious 
fellowship, on which alone Unitarians 
could honestly retain their possession of 
the old chapels and trusts which they had 
inherited, could not, it was felt, be truly 
represented by an Association bcaring a 
doctrinal name, and pledged to a doctrinal 
propaganda. Hence the desire either to 
broaden the basis of the Association, or so 
to define its position as to leave the ground 
clear for another representative body, 
based avowedly on the undogmatic prin- 
ciple. The ‘‘ several Unitarian ministers,”’ 
who strongly held this view, included 
Joun JAMES TAYLER, JAMES MARTINEAU, 
Joun Hamitton THom, and many of the 
younger men, of whom later CHARLES 
Brearp became the most distinguished 
representative ; and later still, Richarp 
Armstrong. The principle which fes- 
sessed the soul of these men is not to be set 
down as a merely academic scruple not 
worthy of practical consideration; and 
with them was a large body of lay opinion, 
as was, indeed, proved by the vote of the 
Association in 1867. 

Into the reasons of the failure of the 
Free Christian Union we need not enter 
here. What was then desired, the National 
Conference now has the power to accom- 
plish for the fellowship of our Free 
Churches, if they genuinely desire it, and 
are determined to secure such an effective 
union, based avowedly upon the open 
principle. ‘‘ We greatly need,’’ wrote 
Dr. Martineau in 1865, ‘‘a, real and 
exhaustive organisation of our congrega- 
tions; an Association which shall bring 
our whole public religious life under review 
and into expression, with a view to mutual 
help and better building up, and infusing 
into the weaker members some of the 
resources and spirit of the stronger.’’ 

The question now to be determined is 
whether the National Conference is not 
clearly destined to be that true organ of 
our churches’ life. It is the churches 
themselves which alone can ultimately 
determine it. Our own view we stated at 
the end of a leading article on April 17, on 
‘* Free Churches in Council.’’ 

This question ought to be considered 
solely on its merits, without partisanship | ‘ 
for one institution or another. It is not, 
primarily, a question of names, or of the 
administration of funds, but of principle 
and of fact. Here is a body of free 
churches, vazious in origin, various in name, 
but essentially one in spirit, and in the 
conviction that the open, undogmatic prin- 
ciple is their true foundation. How can 
they best express in union, as one body, 
that common life, strengthen it in deepen- 
ing fellowship and clearly demonstrate it 
to the world? Can the British and 


* 


Foreign Unitarian Association rightly fulfil 
that function for the churches, or apart 
from its splendid services as a missionary 
Society, ought not the churches to have an 
organ of their own, definitely as churches, 
to express their unity of spirit and purpose 
and their fundamental principle ? : 

The Secretary of the British ard Foreign 
Unitarian Association believcs as thoroughly 
as anyone in the undogmatic principle 
in church life. In a paper at the Inter- 
national Congress at Geneva, in 1905, he 
declared :—‘‘ ‘ Churches free in their con- 
stitution and open to the laws of natural 
change ’—that is what most of us mean 
nowadays when we speak of Unitarian 
Churches in England. At the annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, held in June, 1905, a 
resolution was adopted unanimously, in 
which it was laid down that the only way to 
safeguard the truths of the Christian religion 
is steadfastly to adhere to the principle 


of non-subscription to creeds and formu- | 


laries, so that no restriction may be im- 


posed on the liberty of a congregation to — 
change its opinions with regard to religious — 
doctrines or modes of regulating worship. — 


This principle of non-subscripticn to creeds 
is the key to the meaning of the Unitarian 


movement in Great Britain and Ireland; _ 


and, amid many changes and much diversity 
of opuuot this principle gives unity to 
its history.”’ 

Whether that statement could be hid 
torically vindicated for the ‘‘ Unitarian 
movement ’’ or not, it undoubtedy ex- 


presses what we now hold to be the funda~ oe 


mental principle of our church life, and we 
may take it that we all desire to find the 


roost effective method for its maintenance — 


and expression. The committee of the 
National Conference, in the inquiry with 


which it is entrusted, will be able, we must 


hope, to present to the churches a report 
which will lead to an unequivocal and wise 


decision on their part, which may once for 


all make an end of many confusions and ~ 


misunderstandings, and lead to truer unity 


and a consolidation of our forces for the Sa 
respectfully Bi a 
ask that in this inquiry the points noted in — 


common cause. We would 
our article of April 17 may receive full 
consideration. The committee of the 
Association, we are glad to see, at the end — 
of their report deprecate the reopening at 
the present qunere of the question of — 

‘representation ”’ 
“* Tt is for the members of the Association,’’ 
they say, ‘‘ to take such action on this or any 


other question as they deem wise and right. 
The only plea which the committee would 


make is that as there is so much needful 
work waiting to be done, it does not seem 


advisable at the present juncture to engage i 


in a more or less barren controverey shone 
congregational ‘ representation.’ 
sociation, through its successive co 
mittees, has diligently cought to display 
broad and generous attitude towards a 


in their constitution. 2.7) 
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varieties of opinion and methods of work in 
our religious community; it desires to 
pursue its missionary and other work 
steadily and unchecked, so that the princi- 
ples and faith of the Unitarian movement 
may become more potent factors for good 
in the thought and life of men.’’ 

It is, as we have already said, for the 
churches themselves ultimately to decide 
what they will have in this matter of 
organising and giving expression to their 
common life. 


STOURBRIDGE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPEL. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE ALFRED W. 
WoRTHINGTON. 


Desirina to express their respect and 
affection for their friend and sometime 
pastor Mr. Alfred Wiliam Worthington, 
the congregation proposed to erect a 
tablet to his memory in the chapel; bat 
his family wishing to do so themselves, 
the memorial took the form of payment of 
debt on the new,Church Hall—a debt which 
had been a serious consideration to Mr. 
Worthington himself; and on Sunday 
morning, May 16, the memorial tablet was 
unveiled, immediately after morning service, 
in the vestibule of the new Church Hall, 
in the presence of a large attendance. 
Among others present were Mrs. Preston, 
Mr. Worthington’s daughter. Mr. T. Gros- 
venor Lee, treasurer of the congregation, 
presided. Prior to the unveiling ceremony, 
which was performed; by Mr. Edward 
Blurton, Mr. Frank Taylor related the 
steps taken for the provision of a memorial 
to ‘‘their deceased friend and former 
minister of the chapel,’’ as the result of a 
resolution cordially approved by the con- 
gregation exactly a year ago. Mr. Taylor 
read a letter from Mrs. Worthington, who, 
writing from Venice, regretted that she 
would not be in Stourbridge in time to be 
present at the unveiling, and adding, 
** Meanwhile I realise how much efiort 
and goodwill have made Sunday’s ceremony 
possible.’” Mr. Taylor added that together 
with the main object of that gathering 
they were commemorating also the fact 
that the Church Hall had,been absolutely 
set free from debt. When they discussed 
the erection of the Hall he had predicted 
that in three years’ time it would be free 


‘from debt; he had little thought that in 


two years’ time it would be. Mr. Worthing- 
ton had taken great interest in the scheme, 
and the rooms were a fitting memorial 
to his life’s work. The remembrance 
of Mr. Worthington’s efforts would inspire 
the congregation to accomplish for their 
church what he would have done, had he 
been among them. Mr. Edward Bluiton, 
who, despite his ninety years, spoke with 
wonderful strength and clearness, expressed 
the honour he felt at performing the un- 
veiling ceremony, as the oldest man of the 
congregation, though not the oldest member. 
He recalled the part Mr. Worthington had 
played in educational circles in the town. 
For quite twenty-five years Mr, Worthing- 
ton had been chairman of the managers of 
Scotts school, and for a long time he was 
a prominent member of the Stourbridge 
School Board, and later, of the County 
Education Authority. Of this latter body 


he was an exceedingly useful member by 
reason of his very close acquaintance with 
all educational matters. Mr. Willis Bund, 
speaking of the loss sustained by his death, 
had said that no person had rendered help 
to the County Education Committee whose 
place it had been so difficult to fill. Pro- 
ceeding, Mr. Blurton spoke of Mr. Worth- 
ington’s connection with the Corbett 
Hospital, and he read a letter from Dr. 
Ellis, who wrote that Mr. Worthington, as 
hon. secretary, was one of the most energetic 
and strenuous workers in the promotion of 
the institution. In all his associations with 
Mr. Worthington—and they did a great deal 
of the early work alone—he had been struck 
by his painstaking thoroughness and his 
courtesy. At the hospital he was always 
welcomed by the patients for his genial 
and kindly manner, and he gave generous 
support when required. He was one of the 
trustees and a member of the Board of 
Management, and financially he was one of 
the most prominent supporters of the 
institution. In conclusion, Mr. Blurton 
spoke of Mr. Worthington’s charity to the 
poor, and his response to all philanthropic 
movements.. He then unveiled the tablet, 
which was of brass, and bore with the date 
the following inscription:—‘‘ To Alfred 
William Worthington, B.A., J.P., C.C., in 
grateful recognition of his devoted efforts 
for the welfare of the Stourbridge Presby- 
terian Chapel, the congregation of which 
erected this tablet, and completed the fund 
for the erection of this building as a loving 
tribute to his memory.’’ Cordial thanks 
were passed to Mr. Blurton for performing 
the ceremony, on the motion of Dr. Ewart, 
seconded by Mr. Frank Evers, and the pro- 
ceedings closed with the singing of the last 
verse of Hymn 363: ‘‘ Let Saints to come 
take up the strain.’’ At the preceding 
service Dr. Ewart took as his subject the 
inward place of the Christian’s life ; while 
the worldly gifts lost their attraction with 
declining years, this divine gilt of pcace 
might to the Christian be renewed from 
day to day and become increasingly precious 
to him. Mr. Worthington, towards the end 
of his days, certainly had many glimpses 
of this Christian peace, glimpses which 
consoled his declining years, and which spoke 
of similar spiritual sustenance received 
in the years of youth and vigour. 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE UniTaRIAN FREE CHurcH. 


(From the ‘‘ Evening Post, April 19, 
1909.) 


For the past three years the services of 
the Unitarian Church have been held in the 
Masonic Hall, Boulcott-street. Yesterday 
the handsome new church in Ingestre- 
street was formally opened. It represents 
the consummation of the efforts of Dr. 
W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., the first 
minister of the church in Wellington, and 
a small band of workers. Within the past 
year Dr. and Mrs. Jones have received 
contributions totalling £1,700 from friends 
in England and New Zeaalnd, in addition 
to a sum of £750 previously collected, 


including funds derived from a_ bazaar 


organised by the ladies of the congregation. 
The doors were opened yesterday morn- 
ing by Mrs. Walter Fell, who had done so 


much in the work of securing the new build- 
ing. The silver key, which was presented 
to her by the architect, Mr. Bennie, was 
inscribed: Unitarian Free Church. 
Opened April 18, 1909, by Mrs. Margaret 
R. Fell. The morning and evening services 
were conducted by Dr. Tudor Jones, 
At the morning service there was a congre- 
gation of about 300. In the morning the 
children were assembled, and each was 
presented with a motto card bearing 
an appropriate text from the Bible. In 
the evening the church was crowded up 
to the steps of the pulpit, and many were 
unable to find accommodation. 

Dr. Tudor Jones, at the morning service, 
traced the rise and progress of the Unitarian 
Church in Wellington. It had started from 
small beginnings until to-day it comprised 
over 200 members. During the past 
fifty years liberal religion had expanded 
from a small stream to a wide and deep 
river. The movement in which they were 
taking part was world-wide. It pervaded 
the universitics and the lberal sections 
of the various Catholic and Protestant 
bodies. Liberal religion was not a system 
of negations. It meant nothing less than 
freedom to search for truth in whatever 
quarter it could be found. The only 
authority before which its supporters 
bowed was not that of any priest or tradi 
tion, but the authority of conscience. 
Knowledge of itself, said the minister, 
was not religion. The results of know- 
ledge should be carried to the depth of 
life and experience. It was through 
grasping the puinciples of freedom and 
truth and goodness in their direct bearing 
on their lives and the light of the world that 
they could solve, sc far as it could be solved 
at all, the riddle of the universe. This 
search for truth was something quite 
different from mere verbal belief in a creed 
or dogma. It meant being true to the 
final convictions of one’s own being and the 
creation of a new life and the unfolding 
of capacities previously dormant. The 
new building was to be dedicated to the 
things of the intellect, and more so to the 
things of the spirit. 

The subject of Dr. Jones’s evening 
address was ‘‘ Our New Church and its 
Message for New Zealand.”’ 

Dr. Jones announced that he would 
deliver, during the winter, a series of free 
lectures on ‘‘ The Growth of the Mind ’* 
and on ‘‘ Science and Idealism.’* 


Nor in careless pleasure, but in watchful 
love and trust of God your Father, in 
faithful and fervent desire to be His child, 
is the secret of life’s victory, and of the 
overcoming of death by life.—Stopford 
A. Brooke. 

WHILE we sit brooding over our troubles 
and the hardships of our lot, the great 
world goes tranquilly on, the infinite 
sky hangs over us, the everlasting order 
abides, and ‘‘ God is where He was.’’ 
Can we not forget or endure our pestering 
‘insect miseries ’’ for a little while, in 
the presence of the eternal Jaws and 
eternal powers? If we keep our souls in 
patience, if we hold fast to our faith and 
hope and love, the soft streams of healing 
power will flow into us and through us, 
We shall receive and give out the infinite 


good.—Charles G. Ames. 
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NATIONAL UNITARIAN 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Tre Sixteenth Annual Meeting was 
held at Essex Hallon Friday afternoon, 
June 4, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant in the 
chair. 

The annual report was presented by 
Mr. J. Bredall, hon. secretary. It referred 
to the agitation in favour of the Licensing 
Bill, and the part taken by the Earl of 
Carlisle and other members of the Asso- 
ciation. Sixty-four Bands of Hope were 
affiliated, and to them 4,391 copies of 
Young Days had been sold. A new hymn- 
book was in preparation, and would be 
issued early in September. The observance 
of Temperance Sunday had been urged, 
but only sixty-four replies were received 
to the circular sent out, and an appeal 
was made for a wider recognition of 


November 14, 1909, as ‘“ Temperance 
Sunday.” 
Mr. F. A. Edwards, hon. treasurer, 


presented the statement of accounts, 
The total receipts were £104 12s. 8d., 
and there was a balance in hand of £16 
10s. 5d., but this was insufficient to meet 
the cost of a proposal made by Mr. Chitty, 
and supported by the Committee—to 
appoint a travelling agent. 

In moving the adoption of the report, 
the chairman referred to the need for the 
new ‘“N.U.T.A. Hymnal,” specimen pages 
of which they had seen. Rev. Frederic 
Allen, chairman of the Committee, seconded 
the resolution, which was carried after 
discussion by Mr. Sidney Young, Rev. F. 
Summers, Mr. Smith (Mayor of Banbridge 
and President Irish League), Rev. G. A 
Payne, Rev. A. A. Charlesworth, Mr. 
C. E. Hecht, and Mr. Edward Chitty, J.P. 

On the motion of the Rev. G. A. Payne, 
seconded by Mrs. Tarrant, the officers 
were re-appointed and the Committee 
elected. 

A paper on the subject, “ Children and 
Public Houses,” was then read by Miss 
Harriett M. Johnson. It was a historical 
résumé of the agitation for the exclusion 
of children from public houses, and for 
the raising of the age from 14 to 18 years. 
The addition of the word “ knowingly ” 
to the Act of 1901 made its purpose useless, 
and after the decision of the Lord Chief 
Justice that a licensee was not hable for the 
act or default of his servants, a thousand 
cases could be cited to show that the 
Act was of little effect. 

At the conclusion of her paper Miss 
Johnson moved a resolution thanking 
the Government for the Act of 1908, 
and urging the amendment of the Act of 
1901 by omitting the word “ knowingly,” 
and by raising the age from 14 to 18 years. 

The Rev. W. W. C. Pope seconded, 
and other speakers followed. The resolu- 
tion was passed, and Miss Johnson was 
heartily thanked for her paper. 

During the interval for tea, 28 copies 
of the book, “ Alcohol and the Human 
Body,” were presented to the honorary 
speakers. They were part of the gift 
by Sir William Hartley of 24,250 books 
to speakers and others in all parts of 
the country. The presentation was made 
by Rey. F. Allen, and on the motion of 
Mr. F. A. Edwards, seconded by Mr. P. 
Montford, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Sir W. Hartley for his generosity. 


Pusiic Mrertine. 

Sir Robert Stout and Mr. John Ward, 
M.P., who had been announced to speak, 
were unavoidably absent. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, 
President “ot the Asscciation, was in the 
chair, and in his opening speech said that 
temperance workers should not dwell upon 
the disappointment they had experienced 
in the loss of the Licensing Bill, for there 
were compensating advantages. All sec- 
tions of the Temperance Party had worked 
together in a new and unexpected way, 
in a manner worthy of the highest praise. 
There was comfort in the subject covered 
by the resolution to be moved. Enthu- 
silastic temperance advocates had charac- 
terised it a mistake to bring in small 
measures of reform as showing weakness 
in the large principle, but no doubt good 
had been achieved in certain directions. 
His lordship related the circumstances 
which led to the introduction of the 
clauses 119 and 120 into the Children 
Act; he was considerably struck with 
the temper of the opposition, and was 
surprised that the Act passed so easily. 
Temperance work in the Colonies was in 
advance of this country, but that should 
not depress us. He hoped temperance 
advocates would succeed in getting people | ® 
to be more interested, and wondered 
whether the extreme necessity of increas- 
ing the numbers had been realised. 

Mr. BrepaLt read abstracts of the 
report, and spoke of the work of the 
Association, and a collection on behalf. of 
the funds was taken. 

Rev. J. C. Srreer expressed deepest 
gratitude to all who had supported the 
Licensing Bill. The legislation promised 
by the late Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
had been introduced by his successor ina 
way which had brought out his best 
qualities. In another house, however, 
support was not accorded. He wished to 
express his gratitude to Lord Carlisle for 
the splendid stand he had made on behalf 
of the Bill, in the agitation for which he 
was proud the president of their Association 
had taken a prominent part. Although 
the Temperance Party had been defeated, 
it had recoiled for a stronger spring, for 
never had there been such a fine recovery 
among the workers. He was grateful 
for the Prime Minister’s utterances on the 
subject, and with great pleasure moved :—- 
‘*'That this meeting desires to thank the 
Government for the Children’s Act of 
1908, which excludes children under 14 
from the drinking-bars of premises licensed | © 
for the ‘on’ sale of intoxicating liquors, 
and strongly urges the Government. to 
amend clause 2 of the Act of 1901, entitled, 
‘An Act to Prevent the Sale of Tntoxicating 
Liquors to Children,’ by deleting the word 

‘|nowingly’ and the provisions for 
allowing sale to children under certain cir- 
cumstances, and by raising the age from 
14 to 18. This meeting further desires to 
express its satisfaction at the fact that the 
Scottish Temperance Bill, the Bill for 


closing public houses on election days 


and the Sunday Closing Bill have made 
satisfactory progress, and earnestly hopes 
that the same may be passed into law 
this session. And in order to obtain this 
desirable object we earnestly hope that 
the Government will grant facilities for 
the further progress of all these measures.”. 


eh <i held in bot “Un 


This resolution represented legislaticn 
by instalments. Some of the measures 
would become law, but they were resolute 
for further demands. Temperance forces 
were never so united as at present, and 
he rejoiced that there was a Unitarian 
Temperance Association, for Unitarianism 
stood for the principles of temperance— 
for brotherhood and sobriety. 

Mr. J. S. Mackig seconded the resolu- 
tion. A great preponderance of opinion 
favoured their cause—medical opinion was 
on the side of abstinence, as shown in the 
diminished use of alcohol in hospitals, 
and in many day-schools children were 
taught that alcohol was a poison and 
was deleterious in its effect on the bedy. Tn 
Parli.ment, the the two great parties— 
the Liberal and Labour—were united on 
this aaa and public opinion has shown - 
a great advance. 

Rey. J. C. Street, in supporting the cS 
resolution, denounced a prominent bishop : 
for insisting on the use of fermented wine _ 
in a communion service he was conducting, 
for which unfermented wine had been fas 
provided. He heartily approved of the — 
work in which they were engaged; and 
renewed his pledge of devotion to the — 
Association. Mrs. Lewis, of Pontypridd, — : peal 
also supported the resolution, which was 
put and carried unanimously. sia 

Mr. Jonn Newron, Parliamentary Age 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, gave § 
address on ‘‘ Drink and Poverty,’ © 
a vote of thanks to the President and the - 
speakers, moved by the Rev. A. A. Charles- 
worth, seconded by Mr. Wigley, followed 
by a hymn of benediction, bras tt _ 
meeting to a close. < 
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CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION. . i 
THE annual meeting of the Central oe 
Postal Mission was held at Essex Hall — 
on Wednesday afternoon, June ~2. 
President, Miss TaGart, was in the ‘a 
and Miss Fiorence Hint, Hon. See., 
presented the. annual report. In twenty 
years, it said, the opportunitics of i 
had steadily widened, Prejudices broke 
down, religious problems openly d SCUBECE 
in the press, theological books m 
easily accessible, had prepared the gio 
for pear n a tgie en bak 


Lond 
~<— 
oe 


Postal Mission in this Work it 
ministry at large, for it had 
religious sympathy to conve 
orthodox belie!s to those of more 
view. ‘Twelve- Postal Mission 
furnished reports; there were 1,213 ney 
correspondents, and 1,862 old correspen- 
dents were still on the books. Adve 3 


from 500 places, ind 22 P.M. correspo 
had been known to join Unitarian 
gregations during the year. ike den 
for the literature wes ccrtairly ¢ 
and the intelligent appreciation of 
principles was shown in the corresps 
Mrs. Hodgson Pratt’s work in 
Miss Van Eck’s in Holland, 
Barnard’s in Australia had all m 
success. The friends at Coa 
congratulated on the -achievem: 
desire for a place 4 of worshi 
suecessiul- services which, sin 
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The cost of the property acquired and 
subsequent alterations was £600, towards 
which £398 had been subscribed. Theyhad 
taken up a mortgage of £200, and £25 had 
been promised by the B. and }'.U.A. towards 
clearing off the debt. Reference was 
made to the opening of the new ‘‘ John 
Pounds ’’ Home for neglected girls, at 
Southsea. With improved accommodation 
and surroundings a larger income was 
necessary, and there was need of increased 
subscriptions. 

The Suffolk Village Mission, under Mr. 
Newell’s care, continued to exert aleavening 
influence in the face of persistent hostility. 
The meetings of the men’s club were par- 
ticularly successful, as a most welcome 
attempt to provide a counter attraction 
to the village public-house. 

Miss Ernen C. Lake presented the 
statement of accounts. With an income 
of £128 8s. ld. they had met expenses, 
paid over £46 8s. 4d. to the Village Mission 
Fund, and had in hand a balance of 2s. 
At least £30 a year more was required to 
meet expenses at Bedfield and Framling- 
ham, and an urgent appeal was made for 
larger funds. 

Miss TaGart proposed the adoption 
of the reports. They revealed interesting 
and successful work done in many fields— 
from West Africa, from Sweden, interesting 
reports had come. It was clearly their 
‘duty to go forward. 

The report having been adopted, the 
officers were elected on the motion of 
Lady Tazot, seconded by Rev. J. B. 
Hiewam. 

Mrs. JoHn Lewis, of Pontypridd, said 
that thereport of the South Wales P.M. had 
been the most inspiring of any yet issued. 

Rev. HE. T. Russexy related interesting 
experiences with the van in Scotland. 
He had seen great changes in North 
Britain during 12 years. Opposition to 
liberal religious views was less keen than 
formerly, and he was optimistic in regard 
to future success. 

Mr. G. W. Surpway, of West China, said 
that it was very difficult to avoid -being 
misunderstood when speaking of the state 
of China, That country was in a bewilder- 
ingstate of progression and retrogression : 
determined demands for reform constantly 
losing force through opposition, or apathy 
engendered in various ways, Spasmodic 
outbursts of zeal in the cause of education 
were seen—as often disappearing. While 
the Government showed a sincere desire 
to stop the opium evil, the fact that a large 
proportion of State revenue is obtained 
from the gale of opium led to the danger that 
the demand for funds for other suggested 
reforms would mean defeat to the opium 
reformers. The book of Ecclesiastes ap- 
pealed very strongly to the Chinese. The 
sentiment ofthe Preacher, ‘‘Allis vanity,”’ 
is echoed by many earnest young men, some 


of whom become revolutionaries, some 


pethaps Christians, but many rejoined 
the imert, apathetic macs which formed 


ballast to the reform movement, would 


bring peaceful confidence in the face of 


“opposition, and a persevering optimism. 


This was just what Unitarianism could: 


give the Chinese. Many intelligent young 
men, convinced on general grounds that 
Christianity was right, had adopted ortho- 
dox beliefs, but there was a vast number 
who would welcome broader religious 
ideas. 

Mrs. CHAPMAN, of Coalville, told how Mr. 
Goacher’s report, alter his visit to London 
in 1908, had braced his Unitarian friends 
for the effort, which, through the kind 
help of friends, had culminated in the 
possession of their hall. They were but 
working people, but they were working— 
and a Sunday-school and Band of Hope 
had been formed They were grateful to 
Mr. Burgess, of Loughborough, to Miss 
Gittins, and to all who had helped them, but 
most grateful for the opportunity they had 
in meeting one another. 

A vote of thanks to the speakers brought 
the meeting to a close, 


BRITISH LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WOMEN. 


THE first annual meeting was held at 
Essex Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, June 
2, Lady Talbot, of Manchester, in the 
absence of the President, Lady Bowring, 
in the chair. 

Lady Tatnor read a letter from the Pre- 
sident, expressing much regret that she 
was unable to be present and sending good 
wishes, also a letter from Miss Emma C. 
Low, president of the American National 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, with greet- 


ings and congratulations. 


Miss VIOLET Presron read the minutes 
of last year’s meeting at which the rules 
of the League were adopted, and Miss 
HELEN Brooke HERFORD read the report 
of the year’s work. 

The report stated that the Committce’s 
first work had been the formation of local 
branches ; circulars of instructions as to 
method had been issued, and Miss Herford, 
as organising secretary, had visited and 
addressed some thirty different societies 
in England, Scotland, and Wales. As a 
result, branches had been affillated at 
the following places :—Kailburn, Bradford, 
Bridport, Knutsford, Richmond, Todmor- 
den, Wandsworth, Stourbridge, Gee Cross, 
Rochdale, Brighton, Kidderminster, Brix- 
ton, Kentish Town, Peckham, Edinburgh, 
Small Heath, Hampstead, Dundee, Styal, 


Ilminster, Taiverpool (associating seven or‘ 


eight churches), Pontypridd, Sheffield 
(Upper Chapel), Southport, Oldham, Bir- 
mingham (Church of the Messiah and New- 
hall Hill). Some of these were new 
societies, but many were existing groups of 
women, keeping theirlocal names,aims and 
activities. In some cases, some piece of 
special league work had been added, and 
there were most encouraging signs of new 
life and enthusiasm. Instances were given 
of admirable and successiul work accom- 
plished, and the conviction wes expressed 
that the League had already amply 
justified its establishment. The com- 
mittee, while encouraged by this success, 
regret that the women of what ate 
commonly called our more powerful 
churches have not shown more alacrity 
in joining the League. It is believed, 
however, that, when these come to under- 
stand how helpful their co-operation would 
be they will make common cause with the 
other groups of women, The committee 


again emphasise that they do not want to 
add to the work of already overworked- 
socictic s, but’plead for the help and inspira- 
tion which the wider experience and more 
varied methods of such societies would 
bring to those more isolated, and often 
less resourceful than themsclves. The 
report, together with reports from the 
branches, will be printed and circulated 
as soon as possible. 

Mrs. SypNEY MARTINEAU, as treasurer, 
presented the accounts, and made a very 
persuasive statement of the aims and ideals 
of the League. They had a balance of £22 
1s. 14d. in hand, but the donations of life 
members ought to be capitalised, and the 
future expense of printing, &c., would be 
much heavier, and so, although fresh 
income would arise automatically by the 
growth of branches, they required also 
many more individual subscribers. It 
was the spirit of fellowship and co-opera- 
tion, the best spirit of our time, that the 
League embodied, and she urged upon the 
stronger churches, which feel that they do 
not need help, to remember that they 
surely did need to help others. She 
adopted for their case the ideal beautifully 
expressed in Mr. Wood’s recent National 
Conference address on a federated church : 
‘* When the strength of the strong should 
be at the disposal of the weak.”’ 

Lady Taxpor, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, paid a tribute 
to the devoted work done by Miss Helen 
Herford for the League, and offered a cor- 
dial welcome to their visitors. 

The Rey. Mary A. Sarrorp, seconded 
and responded to the welcome. She 
congratulated the League on its good work. 
Dr. Eliot had rightly said that the Ameri- 
ean Alliance had done a large work. To it 
was largely due the new life brought into 
the denomination, the spirit of fellowship 
and the comfort brought to lonely workers. 
The liberalising of orthodoxy was a small 
part of their work; they had to build up 
the religious life and promote the spirit of 
freedom, fellowship, and character in reli- 
gion; and there was need of all the 
Unitarian churches they could organise 
and maintain. Speaking from an exper- 
ience of thirty years as minister and mis- 
sionary, she was thoroughly convinced that 
there was no more effective way of rooting 
out erroneous theological opinions and 
building up strong and beautiful religious 
lives than the reverent discussion of the 
truths represented by their churches. 
There was, of course, the danger that they 
might talk teo much about their faith in a 
dogmatic way, but a far greater danger 
that they should not talk about it at all. 
Their young people were very responsive 
to an earnest word concerning those great 
religious truths which shape human life, 
and it was helpful to come together in 
study classes to consider the principles 
for which they stood. That society would 
do a work of which they had as yet not the 
faintest conception. She hoped that by 
its efforts some of their earnest, thoughtiul, 
young men and women would be led to 
enter the work of the ministry, and addcd 
how grateful they were to this country 
for sending over Miss von Petzold to 
America. Referring, in conclusion, to 
a poem of Sill’s, in which the King’s son 
finds a hero’s weapon even in a broken 
sword, with its moral ‘* Not what we have, 
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but the way in which we use it proves our 


royal blood,’’ she added : “‘ If we are true 


sons and daughters of the King we shall 
never leave the field while the high cause 
claims our service ; and I hope that ‘you 
will prove yourselves true daughters of 


the King.”’ 


Mrs. REID, of Swansea, offered the warm- 
est congratulations on the report,and said it 


was an inspiration to be at sucha meeting. 


Mrs. 8. V. Carter, of Peckham, told of 
what the League had done for them, in 
giving them confidence for their own 
work, and the report was unanimously 


adopted. 


The officers and committee, with Lady 
Bowring as president, and the secretaries 
and treasurer as before, were then elected 


on the motion of Mrs. Oram, of Wands- 


worth, seconded by Miss Mitchell, of 


Todmorden. 
Mrs. H. D. Roperts, of Liverpool, 
moved ‘* That the name be changed to 


British League of Unitarian and cther 


Liberal Christian women.’® That was the 
title they had taken from the first, she said, 
for their Liverpool branch. There were 
some who could not recognise all the high 
ideal meaning they themselves saw in 
the name Unitarian, and yet they wanted 
to hold out the right hand of fellowship 
to them also. They wanted their position 
to be as inclusive and undogmatic as 
possible, and by extending their title they 
hoped to be able to include those others. 

Miss Grace MitTcHEtt, of Hampstead, 
seconded. The ideal of fellowship and 
co-operation in their Free Trust churches, 
was the noblest and most beautiful they 
could imagine. They wanted to include 
not only those who gloried in calling 
themselves Unitarians, but others also 
who shrank from so calling themselves, 
and yet desired the fellowship of their 
churches. With the wider title to the 
League they would be able to come in, 

Lady Tatsor, who spoke of herself as 
** dyed in the word Unitarian,”’ had also 
earnestly commended the resolution to the 
meeting. 

An amendment, moved by Miss Mary 
Preston, and seconded by Mrs. Mitchell, of 
Todmorden, substituting ‘‘ Liberal Reli- 
gious Women’’ for ‘‘ Liberal Christian,’’ 
was lost, and the new title was adopted by 
a large majority. 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


MISSIONERS are experiencing conditions 
which render open air work difficult and 
disappointing. In districts where good 
results might be expected, and where 
large meetings are held if the evening 
happens to be fine, the figures show a 
fluctuation which proves that the weather 
is a most important factor in work of this 
kind. Especially is this so in the south, 
where outside conditions seem to count 
for even more than in the districts further 
north. The small attendances in Staines 
are particularly to be regretted, as there 
were indications of much interest in the 
Mission, and we met with a handful of 
folk whose sympathy was of great value. 
The hearing that was given to our men 
was also most encouraging, and the town 
is one to which further attention might 
usefully be given. One evening Rev. Jesse 


Hipperson came over and took the meeting 
and on Thursday Rev. H. B. Smith had 
The van has been 
in the town the whole week, waiting for 
the better nights that never came, although 
the Bank Holiday was all that could be 
to 
obtain satisfactory results at times like 
that, as people are hurrying home after 
an arduous day’s exertion in the open, and 
are not, as a rule, able to loiter for meetings. 
Bank holiday experiences lead some of 
our friends to the conclusion that meetings 
at the seaside during the height of the 
season, which have been strongly advocated, 
would hardly be worth the effort. It should 
added in connection with the Staines 


charge as missioner. 


desired. But it is never possible 


be 
meetings that the Mission there fell in 


with Mr. Augur, who for a long time has 
been carrying on a quiet piece of pro- 
pagandist work, and has enrolled him as 


local correspondent. The Society of 


Friends invited Mr. Smith to conduct one 


of their services. 


In Wales, as elsewhere, meetings have 
been prevented by rain, and the work 
A 
few Christadelphians, however, came to 
the van to protest against the books 


was closed down on Whit Monday. 


which were being sold, but so well did 


our missioners justify their goods that 


sales to the tune of six and sevenpence 
were effected, and the next night the 


sales turned the half sovereign. This 


was at Treorchy, a centre of the Progressive 
League, and it was only natural that the 


liberal standpoint of the Mission should 
be appreciated. Rev. M. Evans was in 


charge, and the meetings are reported as 
the best which have so far been held in 
Wales this season. The van moved to 
Abercynon on the 4th inst. 


The Scotch van had a quiet week owing 
to the absence of Rev. EH. T. Russell in 


London, where more than one audience 
heard something of his varied experiences 
with the great meetings which he has 
had the good fortune to attract by his 
able expositions of Unitarian Christianity. 


He was back again at Falkirk for last 
Sunday night, and faced a crowd nearly 


a thousand strong after conducting the 


usual service in the church at Stenhouse- 


muir. 
It will be noticed that apart from the 
southern meetings the attendances on the 


evenings when meetings have been pos- 
sible have usually been good. Especially 


has this been so in the Midlands, where 
every engagement has been carried through 


despite the weather, which on one evening 


reduced the attendance to fifty. There 
was a splendid closing mission at Nether- 
ton, and the van then moved to Tipton. 
Here a young man, with aspirations 
towards the ministry, attempted some 
diversion, but came into the van subse- 
quently and expressed his regret for the 
interference. Three nights were spent in 
this place, and as mentioned below, the 
van was to return this week. Roseville 
was next on the programme, and here the 
Coseley friends were helping, and every- 
thing was to the missioner’s heart. On 
Sunday night the audience reached 800, 
and there was very hearty singing. The 
meetings of the week have been conducted 
by Revs. T. Paxton, F. Hall, and W. G. 
Topping, and an address was delivered 
one evening by Mr. H. Green. Rev. 


W. G. Topping took the service at the 
Coseley Meeting House on Sunday. 

The return for further meetings at 
Tipton was decided upon in consequence 
of an unwarranted attack upon the Mission 
by an anonymous correspondent in the 
columns of the South Staffordshire Leader, 
a recently established paper, whose editor 
was present at one of the meetings! The 
writer charged the missioners with flip- 
pancy and irreverence, and suggested if 
another visit were paid that violence 
should be used against the van. The 
anonymity only thinly veils. the author- 
ship of this bitter effusion which contains 
the following comparatively mild para- 
graph :— 

‘“It is a pity the visitors will have 
taken their van and Saviour destroying 
ribaldry elsewhere before your paper is 
published; but I do hope they will see 
this letter, and that Tiptonians who did 
not go to hear the eloquence of this 
‘reverend’ denouncer of Christ, and his 
chubby-faced and glib-tongued- ally, who 
presumed to control a meeting over which 
he had not been called (by the meeting) 
to preside, will see it too. Then I venture 
to say Tipton won’t be troubled again by ~ 
these gentlemen, or if it is, their empty 
words will be wasted on empty air.”’ 

A correspondence is also taking place in 
the Falkirk Mail. One of Mr. Russell’s 
meetings was delayed by the local salva- 
tionists in a manner which aroused the 
indignation of the great audience which ts 
had come to hear the missioner. A c 
protest against this conduct was entered 4 
by a correspondent, who made it per- 
fectly evident that he was no adherent 
of Mr. Russell, but that he spoke in the — 
interests of free speech and fair play. 
A reply came in which Mr. Russell was 
described as a ‘‘ travelling spouter,’’ and 
said to be unworthy of a hearing because 


, 
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he was not a ratepayer in the borough of est: 
Falkirk! There is a rejoinder from the whe 
first correspondent this last week in which ae 
he makes it perfectly clear that there is 4s 
very little sympathy with ill-mannered Sis 
attacks upon an agency which is out for a : r 
brotherly, a Christian, and a beneficial 3 


2 
cs 


~s 
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work. We trust Tipton will speak no less 
distinctly for the sake of fair dealing and 
religious equality. 


DETAILS OF THE MEETINGS. 


Lonpon District.—-Staines, May 31 to 
June 6, six meetings, attendance 570. aang 

MIpLANpDs.—May 31, Netherton, attend-_ 
ance 350; June 1 to 3, three meetings, — rs 
600; June 4 to 6, three meetings, 1,400. 

Watrs.—Treorchy, May 31 to June 3, 
two meetings, attendance, 650; Abercynon 
June 4 to 6, two meetings, 200. 

ScotLanp.—Falkirk, June 6, attend- 
ance 700. 

Torars—May 31 to June 6, seventeen 
meetings, attendance 4,470; average, 262. 

Communications to Thos. P. Spedding, 
Clovercroft, Buckingham-rd., Heaton 
Chapel, near Stockport. 1 


We dig and toil, we worry and fret, and 
all the while close over us bends the infinite 
wonder and beauty of nature, saying 
‘*Look up, my child! Feel my smile, — 
and be glad!’?—G@. S. Merriam. 


’ 


_ what was to be done and how to do it. The 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ee 

[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


APPEALS. 


Bermondsey. — The Rey. J. Hipperson 
writes :—Will you permit me to make an appeal 
on behalf of the Sunday-school funds at Ber- 
mondsey ? There area few of our London friends 
who have been good to us in the past, and I 
trust we may have a continuance of their favour 
and support. We have had a concert and 
raised small amounts by one way or another, 
but our exchequer is quite inadequate to the 
demand which the children’s excursion will 
make upon it shortly, All contributions will be 
gratefully acknowledged by Miss Groves, treasurer, 
83, Fort-road, Bermondsey, or myself. 

London: Bethnal Green.—The Rev. 
Gordon Cooper writes:—No doubt many of 
your readers are thinking of their summer 
holidays. May I ask them to tear in mind the 
needs of others, and invite them, to send a sub- 
scription to our Holiday Fund, which enables 
me to send some of the poorer people living in 
this district away for a few days’ rest and 
change? Our fund is heavily overdrawn at 
present, and is sadly in need of new subscri- 
kers. Some of your readers also subscribe to 
our Window Gardening Society. May I say 
that I shall be very glad to receive their con- 
tributions for this summer, and that fresh sub- 
scriptions and donations will be most welcome, 
and should be sent to the Parsonage, Mansford- 
street, E. 


Birmingham: Small Heath. — The 
Sunday-schcol anniversary was held last 
Sunday. The services were conducted by the 
resident minister. Special hymns and anthem 
were sung by the children, who had keen 
splendidly trained by Miss Matthews. The 
congregations were good—attendance for the 
two services, 407—and the collections were 
somewhat better than those of last year. On 
Monday there was the usual tea, followed by 
the distribution of books and medals by Mr. 
W. Bache Matthews (president of the Midland 
Sunday-school Association and ex-superintendent 
of the school), a sacred concert by the scholars 
and membeis of the Church choir, and a 
performance by elder scholars of scenes from 
«<The Two Noble Kinsmen.’’ The school has 
Jargely increased during the past year, and 
much improvement in the character of its 
work has been effected, 

Downpatrick (Sunday-school Confer- 
ence),—On Saturday the tenth annual con- 
ference was held at Downpatrick. Some 240 
persons travelled to it from Belfast, and on its 
way the train picked up large additions to the 
number from Comber, Ballygowan, Ba!lyna- 
hinch Junction, Crossgar, &c., and others 
travelled via Newcastle. Fully 450 persons 
assembled in the Old Meeting-house, Stream- 
street, and good weather favoured the occasion. 
At 3.15 the large Meeting-house was well filled, 
and the proceedings began by the convener 
(Rev, Alexander O. Ashworth, of Belfast) read- 
ing a beautiful hymn, entitled “‘Song of the 
Pilgrim Soul,’ by Henry Van Dyke, and prayer 
by Rev. M. 8, Dunbar, M.A., pastor loci. 
Letters of apology were received from the Revs. 
W. Fielding (Ballyclare), W. Weatherall (Moira), 
and ©. Thrift (Ballyhemlin), The convener 
reported that the Moneyrea congregation had 
sent invitation for the Conference to be held 
there in 1910, and this was recommended to 
to the Sunday-school Committee for acceptance, 
on the convenfr’s motion, seconded by the Rev. 
J. A. Kelly. The president of the Associa- 
tion of Irish Non-Subscribing Presbyterians and 
Other Free Christians, Rev. S. H. Mellone, 
M.A., D.Sc. (in the chair), introduced the 
readers of, three ten minutes’ papers on 
* Our Aim as Sunday-school Teachers.’? In 
the first paper Mr. H. Percy Andrews 
(Comber) congratulated the Committee on their 
choice of subject. He believed Sunday-school 
teachers did not receive sufficient assistance, and 
were left too much to themselves to find out 


Sunday-school teacher’s highest aim was to 
securea thorough understanding of and obedience 
to the two great commandments with which 
Jesus answered the lawyer’s question (Matt. xxii. 


35-40). He advocated a teachers’ library and 
teachers’ meetings for preparation, where one 
teacher might illustrate to others his method of 
dealing with some subjects engaging his 
attention. In her paper Miss C. M. Patterson 
(Holywood) said that the days of aimless 
haphazard teaching inthe Sunday-school were 
fortunately passing, and the desire of teachers was 
no longer to ‘‘ put in the time,” but to make the 
most of time at their disposal. She spoke of the 
infancy of Sunday-schools before compulsory 
education was established, when the aim of the 
teachers was to teach reading, writing and 
arithmetic to children who were put to work so 
young that they had no opportunity to receive 
instruction elsewhere. There are two distinct 
ways of regarding the aim of teachers—l, the 
building up of good character; 2, the building 
up of the particular church to which the school 
belongs. She had asked a number of teachers 
of various denominations to write out in a few 
words what they considered their aim should 
be, and she quoted some of the replies. A 
Presbyterian minister had replicd—‘‘The aim 
of the Sunday-school teacher is to show 
scholars how Jesus Christ can help them to do 
their part.” An Episcopalian had replied—‘* To 
help the mind to grasp the fact that there is a 
kingdom of God on earth.”® Another had said 
—*To endeavour to get the pupil interested 
in the world in which we live.’? One of her 
own scholars had said—‘*To make the lesson 
as bright and attractive as possible.’ We must 
be streng and loving, and put the spiritual 
meat before the scholars so that they will take 
it of their own free will, and she quoted 
Bonar— 


‘*Thy soul must overflow, 
If thou another soul would reach.”’ 


She emphas'sed Dr. Channing’s words of 
seventy-two years ago, ‘‘To awaken tho soul of 
the pupil.” Rev. G. J: Slipper (Moneyrea), in 
his paper, said the aim of the Sunday-school 
teacher is to interpret the deep things pertaining 
to the moral and religious aspects of life amid 
counter attractions. The Sunday-school is no 
longer for secular purposes, but for those dis- 
tinetly spiritual. He referred to ‘J. B.’s” 
articles in the Christian World, advocating soul 
development as contrasted with mind develop- 
ment, and quoted Dr. Martineau’s saying that 
in Sunday-schools, ‘‘ besides thinking right, the 
scholar should be taught to do and feel right, 
to be wanting inno duty, and to ke dead to no 
pure affection.”” He quoted Rev. J. J. Wright, 
who had said “ There are physical forces in the 
scholars as powerful as a dynamo and moral 
forces as dangerous as dynamite,” and he (Mr. 
Slipper) said there were spiritual forces as vital 
in young life as they are comforting to the 
aged, Our aim is to interpret the full mean- 
ing of these forces, to teach the children to 
manage them and make the best of them. We 
are to feel the paramount importance of our 
work in teaching children the true art of living. 
How? Help may be got from Dendy’s book, 
‘““A Successful Life,” and from simple stories of 
the Old and New Testaments. Dr. Martineau 
advocates nature study, and illustrative Jessons 
may be got from ‘Noble Lives,” by Miss 
Frances Cooke. Example is paramount. We 
must gain the confidence of the pupils, and so 
awaken affection which will abide and develop 
a lasting influence for goodness and righteous- 
ness. Revs. J. H. Kelly, H. J. Rossington, J. 
Kennedy, J. Phelps, and R, H. Lambley took 
part in the discussion. The chairman called 
attention to the fact that in consequence of 
failing health this was the last Conference 
which would be arranged by Rev. H. O. Ash- 
worth, who had kindly arranged these success- 
ful meetings for ten years and held office as 
convener for fifteen years. A hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr, Ashworth for his long 
and valuable services. 

London: Kentish Town.—The anniversary 
services of the Church and Sunday-school were 
held on Sunday last, The Rev. J. Collins 
Odgers, B.A. (a former minister) conducted 
the services both morning and evening and 
was assisted by tho present minister (Rev. F. 
Hankinson). In the morning Mr. Odgers took 
as his text the incident of David’s desire to 
drink of the water from the well of Bethlehem 
recorded in 2 Sam. xxiii, 13-16;; and after refer- 
ring to the vicissitudes and troubles through 
which the church had passed, he reminded his 
hearers that it was by the earnest and _ self- 
sacrificing work of the founders of the church 


and of those who had persistently striven for 
it in its times of trial and adversity that they 
now enjoyed the great privilege and blessing of 
meeting together in that place, free from the 
fetters of creed or dogma, for the worship of 
God. He exhorted them to follow the example 
of David,and not to accept those blessings won 
at such great cost by others for them, as gifts 
for themselves alone, but as trusts to ke dedi- 
cated to the service of God and humanity. 
There was a large congregation of past and 
present members of tho church, and we were 
very pleased to notice amongst the congregation 
the Rhyl-street Company of the Boys’ Own 
Brigade. Mr. Cecil Pearson sang most impres- 
sively the well-known solo “The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light.’? In 
the evening Mr. Odgers spoke especially to the 
Sunday-school scholars, taking as his text 1 
John ii., 13, ‘I write unto you, little children, 
because ye have known the Father.’* During 
the course of his address he related many tradi- 
tional incidents concerning the Apostle John 
and his love for children and his child-like open- 
heartedness, The attendance was considerably 
larger than in the morning. The Misses Stuart 
sang Henry Smart’s trio, “‘How lovely are 
thy dwellings, Lord.’”” Mr. Hankinson is to be 
congratulated on the evident success of the 
great efforts he is making on behalf of the 
church and in the interests of the Unitarian 
cause in the ne'ghbourkood. 


London: Mansford-street.—The Mansford- 
street Guild entertained a large party of blind 
folk and their guides on Saturday, June 6. This, 
the seventh annual treat of its kind, proved in 
every way a brilliant success. After a liberal 
tea, an excellent concert was given by sympa- 
thising friends, a large portion of the pro- 
gramme consisting of musical selections ren- 
dered by the Trinity Men’s Own Orchestra, an 
institution belonging to a South Hackney Con- 
gregational Church, and these were received 
with great enthusiasm and renewed applause. 


London Sunday School Society.—The 
annual, aggregate service for elder scholars 
and teachers of the London Schools was held at 
Essex Hall Jast Sunday, and was conducted by 
the Rey. E. Savell Hicks, M.A., of Unity 
Church, Islington. Between 300 and 350 
scholais and others were present from the 
schools at Islington, Newington Green, Forest 
Gate, Portland-street, Highgate, Bermondsey, 
Limehouse, Essex Church, Stamford-street, 
Rhyl-street, Stratford, George’s-row and Bell- 
street. Mr. Hicks chose for his address the 
subject of ‘Friendship.”’ Speaking from the 
text, ‘*I have called you friends,’* he especially 
emphasised the importance of young feople 
being wise in the choice of their friends, as the 
influence of friends upon each other both for 
good aud ill was enormous, His address wag 
listened to with marked attention by the 
scholars, all of whom seemed to be thoroughly 
interested in the subject and its exposition. 
The hymns were well known and were heartily 
sung, and the choir of the Unity School 
tendered an anthem. A very bright and 
inspiring service throughout. 

London: The Boys’ Own Brigade —tThe 
first annual Council meeting was held at Essex 
Hall on Monday, June 7, at 8 p.m., Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, president of the Brigade, in the 
chair. There were present also Mr. Ronald P. 
Jones and Mr. A. 8S. Cooper, vice-presidents ; 
Revs. E. S. Hicks, A. A. Charlesworth, J, A. 
Pearson, F. Allen, and F. Summers; Mr. A. A. 
Taylor, president of the Laymen’s Club; most 
of the officers of the Brigade, and other gentle- 
men (and not a few ladies), enthusiastic in 
support of the B.O.B. and its endeavours, Tho 
first annual report was read, and its adoption 
moved by the president, who spoke of his 
personal experience of the influence of the 
Brigade companies upon the work among the 
young lads connected with our Sunday-schools. 
The report spoke of the institution of the B.O.B. 
in 1899, following upon the expulsion of the 
46th London Company of the “ Boys’ Brigade” 
(connected with Stamford-street Chapel), be- 
cause of the Unitarian views held and taught 
by its officers; it dealt with the “ object’? of 
the organisation—‘‘the increaso of pure and 
upright y living among boys/’—and with the 
meaning which underlies its name; with the 
reasons for the slow progress made during some 
six years, and with the encouraging signs, now 
manifest, of more vigorous life within the asso- 
ciation, and of increased interest from without. 
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Reference was made to ‘the progress made by 
the Executive during tho past year in estab- 
lishing, articulating, and developing the various 
branches of the work; to the ‘‘ United Services 
for Boys” held at Essex Hall, Little Portland- 
street Chapel, Essex Church, Unity Church, and 
at George’s-row; and to other meetings held 
recently in London. Details read from the 
annual reports of the five London companies 
showed a total of 17 officers, 21 non-commis- 
sioned officers, and 85 privates—in all, 123 
members at the close of the official year, 
April 30, 1909, and spoke, further, of 
the various activities of the companies — 
Drill, gymnastic and Church parades; Sunday- 
school, ambulance, woodwork and _ printing 
classes; social clubs, and cricket, swimming and 
signalling parades. In conclusion the report 
touched upon the hopeful outlook for the future 
of the movement, and upon the rich reward 
which comes to those who are able to take some 
share in the work of the Brigade. ‘“ On every 
side,’ it read, <‘we hear of the need that is felt 
by cur congregations for closer union, and for 
that spirit of unity which must first become in- 
fusedZinto our members,’’ Here is a sphere for 
the inculcation of that spirit among the boys 
who will one day become the members of the 
congregations in some, at least, of our churches. 
Here that spirit of unity under the banner of 
our free religious faith is being awakened by a 
method of organisation and association which is 
becoming gradually but steadily more and more 
fitted to its task—the advancement of ‘pure 
and upright living among boys.” The report 
(which will be printed and circulated at an early 
date) was seconded by Mr. R. P. Jones, who 
laid stress upon the non-military character of 
the B.O.B., and, after further business, the 
Council proceeded to the election of office- 
bearers for session 1909-10, who areas follows :— 
President, Mr. Ion Pritchard. Vice-presidents: 
Messrs. A. A. Tayler, C. Martineau, W. J. Clark, 
R. P. Jones, P. Roscoe, A. 8. Cooper, J.S8. Lister, 
and Revs. F. Allen, A. A. Charlesworth, and T, 
A. Pearson. Executive: The President, Messrs. 
R. P. Jones and W. J. Clark, Major Pritchard, 
and Captains Ballantyne, Allen, Oakeshott, Hols- 
worth, and Bartram. Hon. sec. and treasurer, 
Rev. John C. Ballantyne, 25, Wansey-street, 
Walworth, 8.4. 

Peckham.—On Sunday last, June 6, the 
Sunday-school anniversary services were taken 
by the Rev. J. A. Pearson, of the London Dis- 
trict Society. Both the morning and evening 
discourses dealt with the work of the Sunday- 
school, its value, and its influence, great stress 
being laid on the responsibilities of teacher and 
of congregati ion. In the afternoon the scholars 
and many of their friends met in the church 
for the flower service, the Rev. J. A. Pearson 
again taking the service. The Church Com- 
mittee followed their usual custom of handing 
over the day's collection to the Sunday-school. 

Pudsey.—On Monday evening, June 7, the 
school-room of the Unitarian Church was 
erowded by an audience composed chiefly of 
ladies, to hear an address by. Mrs. Ferguson 
on “The Women of India.” Mrs. Ferguson, 
who is the mother of the Rev. G. A. Ferguson, 
Unitarian minister of Pudsey, is herself the 
danghter of the late Dr. Joseph Mullens, for 
many years. secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, while her mother was one 
of the founders of the Zenana Mission to 
Indian Women. The chair was taken by the 
Mayoress of Pudsey. After hymns and prayer, 
Mrs. Ferguson, without notes ‘of any kind, gave 
a most interesting and impressive address on 
the helpless and degraded condition of Hindoo 
women. The evils of child-marriages and the 
forlorn position of Indian widows were most 
graphica'ly described. Votes of thanks to the 
lecturer and the Mayoress of Pudsey for pre- 
siding; and the Benediction pronounced 
by the minister, the Rev. G. A. Ferguson, 
terminated one ‘of the most interesti ing and 

instructive meetings ever held in Pudsey. 

> Selby.—The Sunday-school festivities in 
race pert with this chapel began on Sunday, 
when a religious service was conducted 
by the Rey. J. Dale, the minister. At the con- 
clusion some of the ehildren gave recitations. 
This over, there ollowed a brief address by 
Mr. Dale on prize-giving to young and old, the 
chief point urged being that all to whom prizes 
were given should strive by conduct and work 
to be worthy of the reward. The prizes were 
then presented by Mr, A. W. Sinith, accom- 
panied by encouraging remarks. On Tucsday 
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afternoon the scholars again mustered, and 
were escorted to the field kindly lent by Coun- 
cillor Allison, of Bondgate. The usual holiday 
games were entered into with zest and enthu- 
siasm, after which a substantial tea was served 
in the chapel, to which full justice was done. 
The presence of a number of parents and adult 
friends gave additional interest to the procced- 
ings. On returning to the field the games were 
continued until the time came for dispersing. 
The interludes in the play were rendered most 
agreeable by the distribution of oranges, 
bananas and sweets, the kindly gifts of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Smith. The weather, though 
not of the brightest, could not bo charged with 
marring the pleasures of the day. The total 
number of children and friends present was 60. 

Stannington.—The Sunday-school sermons 
were preached here Sunday last by the pastor, 
Mr. Leonard Short. There was a good congro- 
gation in the afternoon,and in the evening 
pulpit stairs, vestry, aisles and vestibules were 
packed. The collections amounted to £14 4s. 4d., 
a substantial increase on the last few years. 
The augmented choir, under the conductorsbip 
of Mr. George Vickers, was much praised for its 
hearty singing, as also were the children for 
the sweet rendering of their special hymn. 

Warwick.—Rev. A. M. Holden preached 
farewell sermons to his congregation at High- 
street Chapel on Sunday, Jeune 6. Notwith- 
standing the wet day there was a numerous 
attendance of friends to testify to their friend- 
ship and regard. Mr. Holden spoke gratefully 
of the loyal support which he had enjoyed 
during his eleven years’ ministry. At the 
conclusion of the morning service he was 
presented by the congregation with the four 
volumes of the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica,’’ and 
Mrs. Holden with a beautiful electro-plated tea- 
pot and silver paper-knife. In making the 
presentation Mr. Lakin and Mr. Edwin Hill 
spoke sincere and hearty words of appreciation 
and regret at parting, and Mr. Holden with 
earnest feeling, which he found difficult to 
express, responded on behalf of his wife and 
himself. At the close of Sunday-school in the 
afternoon, the eldest scholar handed to him, in 
the name of the rest, a handsome letter-rack 
and calendar combined, with simple, but earnest 
words of affection and regard. At the end 
of the evening service the hymn ‘As the 
sun’s enlivening eye’? was sung. On the 
two following Sundays, 13th and 20th June, 
the Rev. Mary A. Safford, of U.S.A., will 
conduct the services at Warwick. On the 13th 
inst. Mr. Holden will begin his ministry at 
Kirkstead. 


To get good, is animal; to do good, is 
human; to be good, is divine. The true 
use of a man’s possessions is to help his 
work; and the best end of all his work 
is to show us what he is. The noblest 
workers of our world bequeath us nothing 
so great as the image of themselves.— James 
Martineau. 
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SUNDAY, June 13. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Arnruur 
Hugn. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. Hippmrson. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel. 
ll and 7, Rev. Joun C. BALLANTYNs. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, ll and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressgy, D.D. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.80, Rey. Epaar Dartyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and7, Rev. FRaAnK K. FREESTON. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
Teo, EDWARps ; 6.30, Mr. JoHN 
CARROLL, re as ai 
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Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15and 7, Rev. H. Rawxrnas, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. 
Henry Gow, B.A.; 6.30, Rey. SroprorD A. 
Brooke, M.A. 
Highgate-hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 it 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CaARLESWORTH. ‘ 
Ilford, High- -road, 11, Mr. Ronaup BARTRAM; 7, 
Rev. W. H. Rosz. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E, Savecn Hicks, M.A. Hospital 
Sunday. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
toPpzuR, B.! : 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, ll and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. | 
J. Pace Hoprps. 2 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal sty 
Green, 7, Rev. Gornon Cooper. 2, 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. H. ar 
G. CHANCELLOR. 5: 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, “ 
Rev. R. P. Fartry, B.A.; 7, Mr. MUSTARD. mee 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. Bp 
G. Foat, M.A. aka 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, P.S.M., Rev. 3 
Gorpon Coorrr, B.A.; 6.30, Mr. S. P. ares. 
PENWARDEN. a 


Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 1l and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Collegiate Hall, Worple Road, 11_ 

and 7, Rev. W. E. Wittrams, B.A. ; 
Wood Green, Unity Church, ll and 7, Rev. PES 
Dr. Mummery. ce, 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, Iland 
6.30, Rey. L. JENKINS JONEs. 


ApERystTwitH, New Street Meeting House, ate Be 
and 6.30, E. Gryn Evans. f 
Bata, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Re 
McDowE Lt. 
Birmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol eens * 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Josrry Woop. re 
BuacwPoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 ag * 
and 6.30, Rev. Rosert MoGerx. 
BiacKeoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 
BovugNemMoutTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and/.6.30,. Rev..C..C. Conse 
BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrrestLEY Prmoe. <a 
Evuxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEorGsE STREET. wae 
Cambripcx, Assembly Hall, Downing-strect, fo 
11.30 and 7, E. W. Lummis, M.A. .. Je 
Preteen Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.15, ; 
Rey. J. H, Smrru. 
CuexrenuaM, Bayshill Unitarian Church, Royal 
Will Place, 11 and 7, Rev. J. Fisner JONES, 
CuestER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D, JENKIN Evans. Collection for 
Unitarian Van Mission. ; 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market scuaaam u 
and 6.30, Rev. C. re Ginzver, B.A. 
DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Re 
J. Harpren Daviess. re, 
Guritprorp, Ward-strect Church, North-stree 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Goran Warp. - > Sas 4 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’ s-road, llvand 2 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. Freee 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- — 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. * 
Lueps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.20, Rev. ‘Hur 
McLacunan, M.A., B.D. 
LeicrsTer, Free Chistian Chureh, ul and Ss 
. Rev. Kenyeta Bond. | 
Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Evear I. Fripp, B.A. 
Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, nn 
and 6.30, Rev. Dovenas WALMSLEY, B. Av say 
Livervoor, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. D. Roserts. = ee 
eng Cliet-road, Sefton-Park, 11 and 
. CG. W. Wennre, of Boston, US. 
Miceaene Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 1 
6.30, Rey. ALUXANDER FarquHarson, 
Nzw Briguton and Liscarp, Memorial Chr hb 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. A. En NEST 


ies 


Parry. Py 
Newrorr, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, ‘Re 

RupvdLe. ‘ 
Oxrorp, Manchester College, 1 30, 

ODGERS. 
PoRTSMOUTH, High-street Chapel, a 
PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas. bee 
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Soarsorovan, Westborough, 
Rev. JoserH WaIN. 
Sryenoaxs, Bessell's Green, The Old Meeting 

House, 11. 


10-45 snd 6.59 EASTERN UNION OF UNITARIAN AND 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


Suzrrretp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C.| Annual Assembly, Qctagon Chapel, Norwich, 


J. Steger, M.A., LL.B 
SripMovuts, Old Meeting, High-streot, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wittram Aaar. 
Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. JENKYN THOMAS. 
Tavistock, Abbey Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. 
RATTENBURY HovaeEs. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TouNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
: road, ll. 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station 
. (side door), 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxxus. 


GERMANY. 


Hamsura, The Church of the Liberal Faitb, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse, 11. Rev, 
GAEDNER PRESTON. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


‘Capetown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 


Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamspEN BALM- 
FORTH. 


MARRIAGES. 


OpGERS — PEARSON.—On June 8, at Rosslyn 
Th: ee N.W., by the Rev. J. Edwin 
Odgers, .A., D.D., father of the bride- 
groom, ass'sted by the Rev. Henry Gow, 
B.A., Charles Edwin Odgers, of the Middle 
Temple and of Madras, India, Barrister-at- 
Law, eldest son of the Rey. Dr. and Mrs. 
‘Odgers, Oxford, to Elsa Lily, elder daughter 

_ of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fellows Pearson, of 
Redington lodge, Hampstead, and of 
Ormesby House, Cromer. 


Ropinson — RopinsoN. —On June 1, at St. 

Stephen's, Prenton, by the Rev. Percy W. 

_ Miller, Arthur, elder son of Richard Robin- 

son, Esq., of Hllisfield, Bowdon, Cheshire, to 

_ Ethel, only daughter of the late Nathaniel 
J. Robinson, Esq., of Hongkong. 


PRESBYTERIAN FUND. 


The Managers are prepared to offer the 
es Scholarships, tenable from October, 


1..One Graduate Scholarship, tenable at 
Carmarthen College, of the value of £40 a year 
for three years. 

2. One Undergraduate Scholarship, of 
the value of £50 a year, tenable for two or 
three years (at the option of the Board), at 
any recognised University College in the 
United Kingdom. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the 


Secretary of the Board, G. HAROLD OLENNELL, Esq., 
6, Great James-street, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 


Punch & Judy Show 
PUNCH & JUDY. s 


Y ; ; : 
What b ht peace to Punch & Judy's place— 
What brought peace ne! J 4 =e ere 


‘What brought those smiles to Judy’s face— 
The Dalli. § 


® What Iron for such a time keeps hot—The Dalli. § 
Sq What Iron is it that beats the lot—The Dalli. & 
= What Ironso fit for poor and wealthy—The Dalli. B& 


And with smokeless fuel makes Ironing healthy— 
The Dalli. 


What makes other Irons look so “‘Sad”—TheDalli. 
And with Jealousy drives them mad—The Dalli. By 
But keeps the housewife always glad—The Dalli. 

# 


If you don’t believe it ask Punch & Judy. 


4) Price of Dalli 6/-.; Dalli Fuel 1/9 per box of 128 B& 
Bloc To be obtained of all Ironmongers and 
Domestic Stores. If any difficulty apply to & 
The Datx1 Smoxeress Fuet Co., 4 and 6, 
: Moor Lane, London, E.C. 


Beware of worthless imitations. 


Tuesday, June 15, 1909. 


12.145 p.m. Communion Service, 
by Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 


Address 


2.30 p.m. Business Meeting. 

6.30 p.m. Service. Preacher, Rev. R. J. 
CAMPBELL, M.A. 

8.15 p.m. Public Meeting 


: (arranged by 
Progressive League). Speaker, Rev. R. J. 
CAMPBELL, M.A. 


Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Ministers and 
Congregations of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT BURY, 
Wednesday, June 16th, 1909. 

11 a.m. Service in the Presbyter'an Chapel, 
Bank Street, conducted by Rev. T. P. 
Sreppina. Sermon by Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon, 1/- each. 

2p.m. Business Meeting, T. Fuetcurr 
Rosrnxson, Esq., President, in the chair, 

5p.m. Tea, 1/- each. 

6.30 p.m, Public Meeting. Chairman, Ronerr 
Kay, Esq., J.P. Speakers :—Rev. Douglas 
Walmsley, B.A.; H. Coventry, Esq.; Rev. 
R. Nicol Cross, M.A. 

H. Enrizip Dowson, B.A., 
NEANDER ANDERTON, B.A,, 
Hon. Sees. 


DEAN ROW CHAPEL. 
UNDAY SCHOOL ANNUAL SER- 
MONS, June 13, Preacher, Rev. EB. A. 
Voysey, M.A. (of Northampton). Morning, 
10.45; Evening, 6.30. Collection. 


Norecliffe Chapel, Styal, closed for the occasion. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
]{ YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN. 


CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


UTCH GOVERNESS, certificated in 

_French, English and Needlework, 

experienced, wants post in England.—Address 
Miss Wannooy, Markeloo, Holland. 


OUNG LADY desires post as COM- 

PANION HELP orsas LADY NURSE. 

—Lapy Nourssg, InqurreR Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


4 bie required as COMPANION.— 
Write, giving full particulars, to Miss E. 
M. Grea, Lode Hill, Handforth, Manchester. 


RS. GEOFFREY NEW wishes to 
recommend her GOVERNESS (ex- 
perienced), disengaged in September. English, 
French, arithmetic (Cambridge Hizher Locil), 
violin, piano, botany, drawing.—Green Hill 
Park, Evesham. 


iy Bese BROMMAGE, Housekeeper to 

the late Mr. H. W. Garr, of Liverpool, 
seeks similar position. Comfortable home a 
consideration. In the vicinity of Liverpool 
preferred.—9, Priorton-terrace, Mumbles-road, 
Swansea. 


ANTED, in August, temporary post 

as COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER. 

Unitarian.— N., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


MOSELEY UNITARIAN CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM. 


Preliminary Notice. 


A BAZAAR 


in aid of the Church Building Fund will be 
held in NOVEMBER. 


Goods or donations will be thankfully re- 
ceived by Mrs. 'Titrprron, Greenhill-road, 
Moseley; or by the Bazaar Secretary, Mr. 
Lewis Luoyp, Church-road, Moseley. 


MATIWEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, CHESTER. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE, 


SALE OF WORK in aid of the 

Alterations Fund will be held in October. 
Goods or Donations will be thankfully received 
by Mrs. D. JENKIN Evans, 41, Victoria-road, 
Chester ; or by the Secretary, Mrs. J. Dawson, 
55, Garden-lane, Chester. 


PRAYERS : NEW AND OLD. 


Suitable for Church, Pamify or Private Worship. 
By P, E. VIZARD. 
Tuirp Epirion. Price 1/6 net, 


“The prayers are redolent of the deeper piety of all 
ages and sections of the Christian Church. They are 
arranged and selected so as to meet the needs especially 
of those who seek to combine ancient devotion with 
modern conceptions of God andman. The took isa 
good one.”—Inquirer. ~ 

“The yearnings.and outreachings of the human 
heart were never expressed in truer language nor in 
fewer words.’’— Rock. 

“The compiler’s aim has been to include only such 
gems of devotional desire as have been fitly wedded to 
beautifullanguage, andin this he has been successful.” 
—Literary World, 


Puitiv GREEN, Essex Hall, Essex-st., Strand. 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propagands. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—I1s, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen ;_ 3s. 6d, per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Epiror, The 
Parsonage, Mottram, Manchester, 


jp desires temporary engagement 

end of July, care of invalid or any posi- 
tion of trust ; fond of children, capable ; highest 
references. Remuneration required.—Write, 
Miss Jercoat, $8, Lancaster-gate, W. 


OUNG GERMAN LADY, certificated 

teacher, seeks situation au pair for July 

1 or later, in family or school, to make herself 

generally useful, and teach French and German 

to children going to school.— Miss H., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


—— ~ 


Schools, etc. 


—@—— 


\HANNING HOUSE HiGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiaHaate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Littan TALBoT, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healtbyzituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministerr.—Apply to the Heap MIsTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 

—Bracing climate; aims at developing 
health, intellect, and character. Thorough 
unbroken education from 6 years upwards. 
Boys taught to think and observe, and take 
interest in lessons. All religious opinions 
honourably respected. Outdoor lessons when- 
ever possible. Experienced care of delicate 
boys. Well - equipped new buildings. 
Principal: J. H. N. SrerHenson, M.A. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, AtBaANy Roap, SourHrort. 
PRESS OPINIONS. ; , 
Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste. 
Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” p 
Miligate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety c® food, 
Send to WARDEN for Prospectus, 


416 


THE INQUIRER. 


JUNE 12, 1909. 


THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 


1909 MODEL. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their Pens are the 
vers best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 


They offer to give away 160,C00 10/6 Diamond 
Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each 


2/6 


This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium pointed, making it practically everlasting, 
smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the 


latest improvements. 


One of the letters we daily recetve :—“ It is by far the best of the kind I have ever used, 


THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-C 


"2 KKK | SELF-FILL ES 
pe Ss eet 


ING PERFECTICN 


FOUNTAIN PEN is 


a 


inarvel Of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a 


moment—a press, a fill—and every rart is guaranteed for two years. 
Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 


pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. 


This Marveilous Self-Filling Pen, 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 cach 


The Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium- 


worth 15/-, 


3/6 


Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- 
fied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, 


THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 71, HIGH HOLBORN, 


and acquire this bargain. 


Board and Residence, 


RISTOL AND CLIFTON.—Charm- 

_ ing Guest House.—Miss V. A, BLAND 
receives Paying Guests at her well-appointed 
house, a delightful old Mansion, standing in 
park, 15 acres, near Durdham Downs and 
trams. Tennis, croquet, Badminton ; Swedish 
gymnasium, garage, stabling. Excursions by 
boat and rail. References exchanged. Terms 
from 353.—Henley Grove, Henleaze, Bristol. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenaae- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Mlustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Poocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —“ Cran. 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Potter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

8. DEVON. Ladies as guests. Special 

advantages for girls visiting alone. Consump- 

tives not admitted. From 35s, weekly.— 
Prospectus from Miss JONES. 


1B eer ee (near TUBE).—Guests 

received. Comfortable home; large 
house, garden ; reasonable terms.—GUEsT, c/o 
Bellis, Downshire-hill, N.W. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, Thoralby, 
Aysgarth, 8. O., Yorks. Paying guests 
received. Lovely scenery.—F ull particulars on 
application, enclosing stamped envelope to 
Miss SMITH. 


Ba Rrehed ae Ne te ha LANCS.— 
Miss Auticr HE. Passavant is PIES 
TO- 


to receive paying guests at 2, Newlands, 
spectus on application. 


PARTMENTS, SOUTHPORT, 20, 

Avondale-road.—Pleasantly situated, near 
to Promenade and _ Lord-street, — Misses 
FIELDEN. 


ORECAMBE BAY.— Comfortable 


Apartments near sea and West End Pier. 
Terms on application. — Mrs. WHITEHEAD, 
3, Westminster-road. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


4 HART ST, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms; 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
m Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
= Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms 
(includingattendance) from 3s. 6d.to 6s. per 
night, Inclusive charge for Bedroom,Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. 

to 10s. 6d. per day. 

Full Tariff und Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. 


ge oN 


LONDON, 
(Agents wanted.) 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘‘Platefuls, London.” 3399 Gerrard. 


THE NEWTON HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN. 


Opposite British Museum Station. 12 minutes’ walk 
from the City Temple. The centre of the Tube Rail- 
ways, shops, and Amusements. Handsome public 
rooms. Electric light throughout. Room, bath, and 
breakfast, 4s. 6d. Inclusive terms, £2 2s. per week. 


Personal Supervision of Proprietresses. 


WOODHALL SPA, LINCOLN. 


OMFORTABLY FURNISHED 

HOUSE TO LET.—Two reception 

rooms, bathroom (hot and cold water).— 
Mrs. ANTHONY, Steep, Petersfield. 


ADIES’ DIVIDED SKIRTS, 1/3; 

3 pairs 3/6 post free. Grey stockingette, 

perfect fit, correct shape, knee and waist band. 

Wash and wear well. Astonishing value. 

Money back if desired. Catalogue free.— 
CLARK, 18, Clarence-street, York. 


MART SUMMER STOCKINGS’ 
fine quality cashmere, greens, browns, or 
violets; fronts prettily braided in vertical 
stripes; colours neatly blended, 1/7 per pair ; 
3 pairs 4/6 post free. State size boots. 
Delegate free.—Cxiark, 18, Clarence-strcet, 
ork. 


TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, TRANSLATING. 
Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable 
rates. Special quotations for quantities. First- 
class work guarantecd. Evening and Secre- 
tarial work undertaken with Machine; also 
typing on machine direct from dictation. 
SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss E, L. STent, 
68, Aldersgate-street, E.C., and 33, Crouch 
Hall-road, N. 


LONSDALE TYPEWRITING 
BUREAU, 


19, Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
LONDON, W. C. 

RELIGIOUS TYPING A SPECIALITY, 
Terms from 10d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations into and from all languages. 
Trial Order Solicited. 

Address : SECRETARY, as above. 


Established 120 years, 


MM. 8% Jl WOLIN GE 
Jericho Works, SHEFFIELD. 


—_—-—. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel for all purposes, Files, Hammers and 
General Tools. 


Enquiries respectfully solicited. 


ABLECLOTHS !—Snowy Irish Linen 
Damask ; shamrock spray designs; 54 
inches square ; lifelong wear ; 3/3. Irish Linen 
Handkerchiefs, narrow hemstitched borders; 
Ladies’, 2/6 dozen. Postages 3d. Patterns.— 
Hourron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


HARMING IRISH LINEN FABRIC 
for your Summer Costume, “FLAX- 
ZELLA.” Lovely colours, wide range ; plain, 
striped or embroidered; washable, durable; 
7id. to 1/11} yard. Patterns free, Write.— 
Hortton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland, : 


PEOPLE’S EDITIONS, 


6d. each net, by post, 8d, 


The Teaching of the Twelve Aposties for 
Engtish Readers. A Translation, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. E. ODGERS, M.A., D.D. 

Endeavours after the Christian Life. Two 
Vols. By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. 

The Perfect Life. By W. E. CHANNING, D.D. 

Gon ene the Soul. By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG 


The Passing and the Permanent in Religion. 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 

The First Three Gospels: Their Origin and 
ate In! By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A, 

Litt. 

The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
in its Relation to Modern Thought. By 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., LL.D. 

The Soul: Its Sorrows and its Aspirations. 
By FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. Memoir and Intro- 
duction by C. B. UPTON, B.A., B.Se. 

Materialism and Atheism Examined. By 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. Introduction by 
SYDNEY H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 

The Religious Ideas. By the late W. JOHNSON 
Fox, M.P. With a Brief Sketch of his Life. 


BooK ROoM, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


THE WIDER MEANING 


OF MODERNISM. oe 


By the Rev. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS, 
With a PREFACE by the aca 
Rev, JAMES DrumMonD, M.A, Oxon, = 


Prics ONE PENNY. . 
NOTTINGHAM: H. B. SAXTON, KING STREET. > 
tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, Y 


ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON- BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. cone RE 
Chairman—Si1n ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- __ 

RENCE, Bart. “s ; ~ 
Deputy-Chairman--Mark H.JupGe, A.R.LB.A. 
Sir WILLIAM CHANCE,|F. H. A. HARDCASTLE 

Bart. F.S.I. ; 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL. | Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, _ 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable  — 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and — 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. Bion 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent, 
of income tax. " 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on skort notice. oe 

Repayments, Survey 
low. Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


free 


Ll 


Fees, and Law Charges _ 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should iS NN 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essew-street, 
‘Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, — 


=e 


to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— E> Bei 
PeR PAGE « one Jv0)) eee 
HALF-PAGE ... asa ae 
Per COLUMN... 7s. © «00 Be 
INcH IN COLUMN ... 0=3—2 


Special Terms for a Series. . 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year,2lines, __ 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. ; 30 words, 1s. 6d. ; 40 words, 2s. 
Second insertion and after, half price, — 

All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E. KENNEDY, 3, L’ssex-street, Stra 
London, W.C. The entire remittance sh 
accompany all orders to insert Advertiseme 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, el > 
Tadgate, Hill, London, E.C., and Published 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, | 
street Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agen 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit -stree' 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, 
gate.—Saturday, June 12, 1909. > 


